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‘Two Railroads 
Ask Federal Aid 
In Flood Control 


Executives Tell of Damage to 
Roads and Hold Control 
of Rivers Is National 
Problem. 


| Government Buildings Lacking 


President Informed 
Of Losses in Vermont 


Senators Caraway and Tyson 
Warn Against Broadening 
Scope of Legislation 


Too Much. 


Two Senators and two railway execu- 
tives joined in declaring flood control a 
national problem and national obliga- 
tion in testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control oh Novem- 
ber 30. 

The Senators were Mr. Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, and Mr. Tyson 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, who said under- 
taking too much in proposed legislation 
would endanger action at the coming 
session of Congress. The railway exe- 
cutives were L. W. Baldwin, of St. Louis, 
president of the Missouri Pacific, and C. 
HW. Markham, of Chicago, chairman of 
the board of the Illinois Central, who 
estimated the direct physical damage to 
railroads in the 1927 flood area at from 
$10,000,000 to, $12,000,000. 

Confer with President. 

Representatives Gibson (Rep.), of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and Brigham (Rep.), of 
St. Albans, Vt., conferred with President 
Coolidge at the White House on Novem- 
‘ber 30 about the recent Vermont flood. 
They discussed the flood with the Presi- 
dent, they said, and found him sym- 
pathetic. 

They told him, according to Represen- 
tative Gibson, that the flood damage, as 
nearly as it could be. estimated was $30,- 
000,000 to $40,600,009, and that of this, 
the damage to Federal, State and town 
highways in Vermont approximated $7,- 
000,000. They stated that there were 
1,040 miles of Federally designated high- 
ways in Vermont, 217 of which had been 
completed or were in process of comple- 
tion at the time of the flood. They told: 
of devastation in the valleys of the 
Winooski, Lamoille and other rivers. 

Ask Aid on Highways. 

Representatives Rrigham and Gibson 
in a written statement after their visit 
to the White House said that it is prob- 
able that a bill will be introduced in | 
the House or Senate, or both, provid- 
ing that the appropriation for the relief 





fund be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, for re- 
habilitation of the highway systems in 
the States affected by the New England 
flood. 

They expressed the opinion that the 
Government should at least go as far 
as to pay its share for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Federal-aid highways in Ver- 
mont which were destroyed by the flood, 
on the same basis as when this class of 


[Continued on Page 2, 


New Fuel Gas Tested 
For Use on Airships 


Column 4.] 


Consumption of Substitute for 
Benzine Would Not 
Lighten Ship. 


The Zeppelin Works at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, are experimenting with a new fuel 
gas for airships with which it is hoped 
to do away with benzine, according to a | 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from the: American Consul at 
Stuttgart, John E. Kehl. Results so far 
are said to be highly satisfactory, Mr. 
Kehl states in his report, in which he 
describes the gas as follows: | 

The composition of the new gas is re- 
ported as follows: The main body of 
the gas is althylen, which in itself would 
constitute a satisfactory motor gas. 
Althylen, however, is a little lighter than 
air. To overcome this feature, an ad- | 
mixture of small proportién of another 
fuel gas of heavicr weight, probably 
butan or one of its numerous derivates, 
is being considered. Unless the tests 
that are in progress should lead to more 
favorable developments, a mixture of | 
about 90 per cent althylen and about 10 | 
per cent butan or one of its derivates 
will be used. 

The new fuel gas is reported to do 
away with the use of benzine which is 
believed not only a source of danger but 
also a disadvantage to navigation be- 
cause through consumption of benzine 
the vessel becomes lighter and there- 
fore requires the discharging of hydro- 
gen of a weight equal to the benzine. 
The new gas being about the ae | 








/ weight as air, the weight balance of the 
ship will not be disturbed through the 
consumption of gas, \t is said. However, 
no, mention is made of how fuel gas is 

o be taken on at stations other than 
the bég=1-y-¢ ime9611y 
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In Provisions Against Accident 


Employes’ Compensation Co mmission Says Federal Es- 
tablishment Does Not Observe Safety Standards 
Set Up by Laws o f Most States. 


The number of injuries to Government 
employes could be “materially reduced” 
if the Government would give proper at- 
tention to accident prevention, is a con- 
clusion the Employes’ Compensation 


Commission stated in its annual report, - 


just made public. 

Government establishments are not 
subject to, and do not observe the safety 
laws which are applicable in practically 
all States having workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, the Commission says. These 
laws are important, it states, for their 
influence in the education of both em- 
ployers and employes in the value of 
safe practices and safety measures. 

Buildings Not Equipped. 

Buildings erected by the Government 


often “lack many of the obvious safety | 


Army Chief of Staff 
Advocates Changes 
In Promotion System 


Annual Report Says Stagna- 
tion in Advancement of 
Officers Is Pressing 
Problem. 


One of the most acute problems fac- 
ing the Department of War is the pros- 
pective stagnation in promotion in com- 
missioned ranks, as a consequence of 
which at present officers in the junior 
grades are confronted with the pros- 
pects of almost indefinite service with 
little if any promotion, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, said in his annual report 
for the fiscal year 1927, made public 
November 30. 

Declaring the solution of this situa- 
tion “most difficult,” General Summer- 
all said-that it has Lgen, the bject of 
intensive study during the past fiscal 
year. 

Complete Remedy Impossible. 

‘No solutoin will prove fully satisfac- 
tory to all,” the report says. “However, 
it is hoped that from the studies and 
‘final recommendations of the War De- 
partment there may be evolved a pro- 
motion system which, upon enactment 
into law by Congress, will assure rea- 
sonable advancement in grade to the in- 
dividual and at the same time serve the 


_ best interest of the Government.” 


Reorganization Progresses. 

General Summerall explained that his 
erport comprises a resume of the accom- 
plishments of the various elements of the 
Army during the fiscal year. In conclu- 
sion he stated that the work of the Army 
during the fiscal year, “has been directed 
primarily to a further development of 
the reorganizational measures required 
by the National Defense Act of 1920. In 
each element of the Army of the United 
States there has been noted a gradual 
progress toward the attainment of the 
desired peace-time effectiveness. The im- 
proved . proficiency of each component 
has resulted, in turn, in the increased 
effectiveness of the entire Army of the 
United States.” 

The full text of General Summerall’s 
annual report follows: 

To the Secretary of War: This annual 
report comprises a resume of the accom- 
plishments of the various elements of 
the Army of the United States during 


' the fiscal year 1927. 


Regular Army: With war-time re- 
sponsibilities in mind we maintain the 
general and special service schools. In 
these: institutions we afford the com- 
missioned personnel of all components 
theoretical instruction which serves as a 
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Wide Range of A gricutural Research 


| 
| 








| Federal 


standards fixed by experience and re- 
quired by law in buildings of private 
ownership,” according to the Commis- 
sion. The statement recommends em- 


ployment of safety engineers, as em- | 


ployed by many private industrial estab- 
lishments. 

The full text of the introduction and 
the statement of injuries contained in 
the report follows: 

The Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion was created by an act of September 
7, 1916, providing compensation for all 
civil employes of the United States suf- 
fering personal injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties including those 
outside the classified civil.,service, re- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Duty Lowered on Imports’ 
Of Canadian Salted Beef 


[By Teéleyraph.] 

New York, November 30.—Boneless 
salted beef -imported from Canada has 
been held by the United States Customs 
Court to be dutiable at the rate of 20 
per centum ad valorem under paragraph 
706 of the Tariff Act, in a decision ren- 
dered today. This decision sustains the 
protest brought in the name of the Cen- 
tral of Vermont Railway Company. Col- 
lectors of customs, it was stated, have 


been assessing similar importations at | 
a rate of 3 cents per pound as fresh | 
beef, which assessments are set aside by | 


the court. 


Export Associations 
Increase Shipments 


Trade Expanded in 1926 in 
Face of British Coal 
Strike. 


Exports by 54 associations operating 
under the Webb-Pomerene law during 
1926 totaled more than $200,000,000, as 
compared with $165,000,000 in 1925, the 
Trade Commission stated on 
November 30. 

This gain was made in the face of cur- 
tailed bulk-cargo shipments to the Brit- 
ish market, caused by the British coal 
strike, it was. said. According to 
the Commission, the commodities were 
shipped to “every corner of the globe.” 

Law Gives Advantages. 

Export associations report many ad- 


- 


vantages derived from the Webb-Pom- | 


erene law, which grants them exemption 
from antitrust laws in forming com- 
bines for export trade, the Commission 
stated. Among the advantages listed are 
reduction of selling costs; standardiza- 
tion of grades, contract terms, and sales 
practices; joint advertising, and consoli- 
dation of shipments. 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“An act to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes,” commonly known 
as the Webb-Pomerene law, was passed 
by Congress in 1918, granting exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws to an export 
combine or “an association entered into 


for the sole purpose of engaging in ex- | 


port trade and actually engaged solely 
in such export trade.” 


Restraint of Trade Prohibited. 

The law prohibits restraint of the ex- 
port trade of domestic competitors by 
States or otherwise restrains trade 
therein. . 

Associations are required to file with 
the Federal Trade Commission copies of 
their organization papers and amend- 
ments thereto, as well as annual and 


| 
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Is Covered by State Experiment Stations 


Department of Agriculture Reports 6,186 Enterprises 
in Operation With Income of $12,500,000. 


Research projects in active operation 
at experiment stations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927, numbered 6,186, 


according to the annual report of the 
Chief of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, E. W. Allen, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine. 

Of the total sum of $12,500,000 avail- 
able for work during the year, over $9,- 
000,000 was derived from sources within 
the States, Mr. Allen points out. 

“Federal Acts appropriating money 
for the support of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations place upon the De- 
partment the responsibility of adminis- 
tering these funds,” the text of the re- 
port continues. 

“The relationships thus- established 
have tended to develop a community of 
interest and spirit of cooperation which 
have greatly strengthened the effort to 
promote agricultural research and ex- 
tend its benefits. 

“The income of the State experiment 





stations for the current year from the 
Hatch, Adams, and Purnell funds 
amounts to $3,360,000 and will increase 
under the terms of the Purnell Act 
$480,000 annually until it reaches a to- 
tal of $4,220,000 for ‘the fiscal year 
1930 and thereafter. 

“The increasing Federal support of the 
stations provided by the Purnell Act is 
steadily expanding their-research pro- 
gram, making possible broader and more 
effective cooperation with the Depart- 
ment. Such cooperation has already re- 
sulted in a marked advancement of study 
of some of the larger national problems 
affecting agriculture, especially in the 
economic field, but also in the fields of 
food production and its use in the home 
and home betterment. 

Cooperation by Joint Committees. 

“Joint eommittees of department and 
station -epresentatives are functioning | 
effectively in promoting cooperative | 
study on a@ wide scale of marketing and | 
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| Corps, the statement said. 
tinued pressure, the five-year expansion 
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Engine Experiments 


Made by Air Corps 


Many Improvements Reported 
in Six Years Under Gen- 
eral Patrick. 


Remarkable progress in the advance- 
ment of the aeronautical arm of the 
United States Army, the Air Corps, have 
been made in the past six years or dur- 
ing the tenure of office of Maj. Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, as Chief of the Corps, 
according to a statement by the Depart- 
ment of War November 30. General 
Patrick retires from active service on 
December 10, upon reaching the statu- 
tory retirement age of 64. He will be 
succeeded by Brig. Gen. James E. 
Fechet, who assumes the rank of Major 
General on that date. 

Many reforms, accomplishments and 
all-around improvement, especially in 
engines, were effected 
Patrick’s tenure as Chief of the Air 
After con- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


| New York Central 


Contends Tentative 
Valuation Is Unjust 


Solicitor for Road Argues 
I. C. C. Has Shown Discrimi- 
nation in “Marginal’’ 
Amounts Allowed. 


Oral argument was heard by six mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on November 30 on the protest 
of the New York Central Lines against 
the Commission’s tentative valuations of 
the principal roads comprised in the New 
York Central System, in which the com- 
panies claim a total value of $1,800,- 
000,000 for the properties as they existed 
on the various valuation dates used, from 
June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1919, as 
against a total of $1,456,968,508 shown 
in the tentative reports. 


Both figures- exclude werking capital, 


materials and supplies and equipment | 


wholly used in Canada, and the railroads 
also employed 1914 prices for the en- 
gineering accounts in order to make their 
claim comparable to the basis used by 
the Commission, “omitting consideration 
of the upward adjustment ‘of prices.” 
The New York Central Lines were rej\- 
resented in the argument by C. C. Paul- 


ding, vice president, and Clyde Brown, | 


Treasury Estimates 


general solicitor, while the Commission 

was represented by R. J. Lehman, at- 

torney for its Bureau of Valuation. 
Discrimination Alleged. 

Mr. Brown, in opening the argument 
devoted much of his time to the subject 
of “going concern” value, saying that, 
under decisions of the Supreme Court, 
the general result of the Commission’s 
appraisal of the physical property should 
be increased by a percentage not less 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Canadian Airway Serves 
Manitoba Mining District 


Reaching the mining section of north- 
ern Manitoba has been quite a successful 
undertaking for Western Canada Air- 
ways, Ltd., which carried many passen- 
gers and much freight on its regular 


line, the Department of Commerce has | 
000,000 in single items. 


been informed in advices from the Con- 
sul at Winnipeg, Rollin E. Winslow. The 
full text of Mr. Winslow’s report follows: 


Air transportation to the remote min- | 
ing district -of north central Manitoba | 


in Canada is reported very successful 


| the past season by the Western Canada 


Airways, Ltd. 


Three airplanes have been operated 
regularly, transporting about 1,000 pas- 
sengers and 200,000 pounds of freight 


from December, 1926, to August of this | 


year. The outstanding freight carriage 
was the transportation of eight tons of 
machinery, dynamite and men from 


Cache Lake to the end of the Hudson | 
Five cabin monoplanes | 


Bay Railway. 
and one light plane will be added to 
the equipment of the company shortly. 
Additional planes are reported ordered 
for delivery in the spring. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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Loans to Finance 
Soviet Purchases 


Are Not Opposed 


State Depariment to Object, 
However, When Part of 
Supplies May Be Bought 
Abroad. 


Responsibility Rests 
With Business Man 


Proposed Advance of $40,000,- 
000 for Construction of Steel 
Works in Don Basin 
Not Encouraged. 


American loans to the Soviet Govern- 
ment floated for the purpose of purchas- 
ing materials in the United States will 
not be opposed by the Government, even 
when long term credits are given; it 
was stated orally November 30 at the 
Department of State. 


This delineation of policy was given | 


following inquiries regarding the De- 
partmental attitude toward a proposed 


loan by Percival Farquhar, of New York, | 


of $40,000,000 for a period of six years, 
to be applied to buildin gsteel works in 
the middle of the Don coal and iron 
basin. 

Farquhar Loan Disfavored. 


The Department of State said that | 
this particular proposition had not been | 


brought before it, but that it would ob- 
ject to any loan to Soviet Russia for 


| the purchase of supplies partly in the 


United States and partly in other coun- 
tries, as in the proposed Farquhar loan; 
but that it had no objection to loans 
negotiated for financing purchases made 
exclusively in the United States. 

If any American business man, it was 


| stated, has sufficient confidence in Rus- 
| sian conditions to be willing to extend 
| long term credits to the Soviet Govern- | 


ment for the sale of his commodities, 
the Departmentof State will raise no ob- 
jection to bank financing such ‘as may 
be necessary to carry out that contract. 

The Department would object to loans 
made for the purpose of making general 
purchases, which left some discretionary 


| powers in the hands of the Soviet Gov- 


ernment, but has no objection to loans 
where the sale is made first and the loan 


follows for the purchase of financing the | 


sale. 


Of Revenue Criticized 


Representative Garner Predicts 
$300,000,000 Tax Cut in Bill 
Congress Will Enact. 


Representative John N. Garner (Dem.J, | 


of Uvalde, Tex., ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, in an 
oral statement November 30, declared 
that little confidence can be placed in 
Treasury estimates of probable sur- 
pluses. He cited individual estimates 
made by Treasury experts on probabie 
receipts from customs and internal reve- 
nue for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929, 
calling attention to divergences in these 
estimates amounting to as much as $100,- 


“If these experts vary in their esti- 
mates by $100,000,000* as to one item, 
by $80,000,000 as to another item, and 
by. sums almost as large on other items,” 
said Mr. Garner, “I think it is fair to 
assume that the Department’s estimate 


| based on these conflicting figures need 
not be considered as absolutely accurate.” | 


“I have contended all along that we 
ought to levy only enough taxes to meet 
the running expenses of the Government 
and to meet the payments on the national 
debt, according to agreements with the 
bondholders.” 

The estimates cited by Mr. Garner 
were sent to the Committee on Ways 
and Means by the Treasury Department 
for consideration at hearings which the 
Committee has been holding the past 
few weeks on the new tax bill to be 
presented to Congress at the opening of 
the next session. 

The individual estimates were made by 
R. Nash, assistant to the Commis- 


sole, chief of the Division of Financial 
and Economic Research; Joseph S. Mc- 


Coy, actuary of the Treasury; and E. W. | 


Camp, Commissioner of Customs. [The 


| table of estimates appears on page 7.] 


Mr. Garner commented on the state- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 


| the United States, made public Novem- 
| ber 29, and expressed agreement with 


the position of the Chamber to the effect 
that it is more important that taxes be 
reduced as much as possible rather than 
that unscheduled reductions be made in* 
the national debt. 

He said that he adheres to his original 
position that it would be possible to re- 
duce taxes by at least $350,000,000 at 
the coming session of Congress without 
incurring a Treasury deficit, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the bill, as it 
finally passes the House of Representa- 


tives, will carry reductions totaling ap- | 


proximately $300,000,000, 


Subscription hy Mail: 
$10.00 per. year. 


| Varied Temperaiures 
Usual in December 


Forty to One Hundred and 
Eighteen Degrees. 


temperature variations, with ranges of 
temperature differences from 40 
grees to 118 degrees, according to a 
statement on the average state of 
weather over the United States in 
cember, based on many years of ob- 
servations by the Chief of the Climato- 


Dr. P. C. Day, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Anticyclones 
| liable to enter 


of great strength 
the country from 


are 


the middle of the month, Dr. Day points 
out. Wide differences in precipitation 
also characterize December. 


Dr. Day's statement on 
weather follows in full text: 
The following notes on the weather 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Mr. Mellon Proposes 


To Defer Discussion 





He Says, in Comment on 
Reiterated of 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Views 


Insistence by the Chamber of Com- | 


| merce of the United States cn a $400,- 
000,000 tax reduction, just reiterated by 
Lewis E. Pierson, its president, brought 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
| drew W. Mellon, an oral comment No- 


Secretary Mellon, nevertheless, as- 
|. serted that the Chamber’s latest state- 


its earlier pronouncements on tax reduc- 
tion. He called attention to what he con- 
Siders is the present *imit of tax reduc- 
tion which the finances will. stand. 
Forecasts Later Reduct?on. 

“This is not the last tax reduction, we 
hope,” said Mr. Mellon, adding that, after 
all, the present question was premised on 
whether a deficit was to be courted by 
too great a cut. 

“Of course,” he continued, “itis a 
prerogative of the Chamber to insist on 
its views, whether they are logica} or 
illogical. But we must remember it is 
a condition and not a theory with which 
we have to deal. Either we have money 
to meet all of the Government’s expenses 
or we don’t have it. 

“There is no doubt that the corpora- 
tion tax is too high; certainly too high 
for peace times. It is a burden; every 
one knows that. But we simply have not 
the margin which will permit greater 
reduction in tle levy. 

Would End Controversy. 

“We all hope that a further cut can 

be had soon. I do not believe we are at 


I hope that time will never come. 


‘are dealing with now is a question of re- 
ducing the taxes at this time, and not at 
some future date.” 

Mr. Mellon said he was averse to 
commenting at length on the Chamber’s 
latest statement, although willing to 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Dealers Suspended 


Traders Cancelled for Fail- 
ure to Furnish Bonds. 


have been suspended from registration 
as a result of findings in recent hearings 
held in Nashville, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., 


November 30 by Bond Examiner, P. E. 
Jamieson of the Department of Agri- 
culture who conducted the hearings. 
Registrants were suspended for viola- 


yards Act, providing that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may require reasonable 
bonds from every market agency and 
dealer in livestock to secure the per- 
formance of their obligations incurred as 
such marketing agency and dealer. 


sist from violating the law by operating 
without a good and sufficient bond or its 
fair equivalent,” Mr. Jamieson explained. 

“Failure to obey this order and con- 
tinued operation in violation of the law 
leads to a suspension from registration, 
said suspension to continue until good 
and sufficient bond or its fair equivalent 
is furnished.” 

Those registrants who have been sus- 
pended are: Nashville: Charles C. Don- 
nell, docket 238; and W. H. Grissim, jr., 
docket 239; Louisville: John T. Bowles, 
docket 230; R. B. Durham, docket 227; 

R. M. Hawley, docket 224; John A. 
Rebhan, docket 232; A. B, Smith, docket 
223; Merlin Warren, docket 234 and 
| George E. Webb, docket 231; Cincinnati: 
J. E. Whaley, docket 222 and George F. 
| Williams, docket 218, 





Average Differences Range from | 


December is a month of extremes in | 


de- | 
De- | 


logical Division of the Weather Bureau, | 


| Shipping Board Hears 


the | 
Canadian Northwest, particularly after | 


| Baltimore, Philadephia and Nor- 


December 








ment added no substantial argument to | 





the end of our opportunity to cut taxes. 


“On the other hand, the question we | 


| Navy Invites Bids 





Under Packers Act | 


Registrations of 11 Livestock | 


Eleven livestock dealers and traders | 


and Cincinnati, Ohio, it was stated orally | 


tions of Appendix 4, Packers and Stock- | 


“Dealers are ordered to cease and de- | 





66THE truth should be kept con- 
stantly in mind by every free 
people desirings to preserve the 
sanctitysand poise indispensable to 
the pertnanent success of self-gov- 
ernment.” —Theodore Roosevelt, 
President df the United States, 
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‘Boston Shippers 
Seek Lower Ocean 
Rates to Europe 


New York and Portland, Me., 
Representative Support 
Request for Equaliza- 
tion of Differentials. 


Arguments Presented 


folk Alleged to Be Favored 
in Charges from Cen- 
tral Territory. 


Arguments of representatives of the 
ports of Boston, New York, Baltimore, 


| Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Portland, Me., 


both for and against a petition pre- 
sented by the Maritime Association of 


| the Boston Chamber of Commerce for 
| the equalization of through freight dif- 
| ferentials from interior points of the 


Of Greater Tax Cut 


| Board 
Anticipates Later Reduction, | 


United States to ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, were 
heard by the United States Shipping 
at a hearing on November 30, 
Following the hearing, which consumed 
a full day, the Board took the testimony 


| adduced under advisement. 


The Boston Maritime Association, sup- 
ported by the ports of New York and 


| Portland, contended in a petition sub- 


mitted to the Board on October 26, that 
discriminatory differential freight rates 
were assessed against cargo shipped 


| through that port in favor of the ports 


of Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk. 


| Boston raised the contention that it was 
| paying greater railroad rates on freight 


vember 30 that the Chamber has a right | from Central Freight Association Terri- 


to its views “whether logical or illogical.” | 


tory, than were the ports of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk, because the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission had ruled: ~ 


that the distance from the Assocation 
territory to Boston was greater than the 
other ports. 

Less of Business Claimed. 

On the other hand Boston pointed out 
that the distance to Europe from Boston 
was several hundred miles shorter than 
from the other Atlantic ports, but the 
same ocean rates were assessed for all 
the ports on the Atlantic, thereby caus- 
ing serious loss of business to Boston. 

At the hearing on November 30 rep- 
resentatives of Boston were unanimous 
in their appeal that the ocean differen- 
tial from Boston reduced commensurate 
with the shorter distance from that port 
to European ports, so as to equalize the 
through differentials from all Atlantic 
ports. 

Joseph W. Powell, Chairman of the 
Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, testifying before 
the Board declared that inasmuch as the 
rail rates for cargoes from Central 
Freight Association territory to Atlantic 
ports had been settled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the basis of 
distances, that the ocean rates should be 
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On Reserve Gasoline 


Seeks to Obtain Better Price 
for Product of Elk 
Hills Field. 


Bids for the sale of all royalty casing- 
head gasoline produced from Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1, at Elk Hills, 
Calif., during the period January 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1928, have been invited 
by the Department of the Navy by order 


| of the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 


Wilbur, the Department announced in a 
statement November 30. 

The bids will be opened on December 
15 at the office of the Inspector of Naval 
Petroleum Reserves in California, at Los . 
Angeles. 

Quantity Not Guaranteed. 

In its advertisement for the bids, the 
Department states that it does not guar- 
antee the quantity of royalty casinghead 
gasoline included in the contract. For 
the period May to September, 1927, how- 
ever, the advertisement stated, casing- 
head gasoline in the amount of 37,363 
gallons was due the United States Gov- 
ernment in royalties. 


By order of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Department is requesting bids for 
sale of all royalty casinghead gasoline 
received by the Navy from January 1, 
1928, to June 30, 1928, from lands in 
Naval Reserve No. 1, Elk Hills oilfield, © 
Kern County, California, leased to the 
Pan-American Petroleum Company. 3 

Bids will be opened in ‘the office of 
the Inspector of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves in California, Grant Building, - 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The full text of | 
; the Department’s statement follows: ea 


Since the termination of the receiver- | 


ship on August 26 the Pan-American 
Petroleum Company has been selling this 
royalty gasoline for the Navy, but 
order to ascertain if a better price co’ 


be had for it, the Navy Department has” 


decided to handle the royalty gasoline 
by inviing bids for the quantity whi 
will be produced during the first si 
months of the coming year. . 
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To Defer Discussion 
Of Greater Tax Cut 


Secretary of Treasury Antici- 
pates Later Opportunities 
for Reduction. 


Controversy Avoided 


Chamber of Commerce, He 
Says, Adds No Argument in 
Supplemental Statement. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
state the Treasury’s position as far as 
he could. He explained that to discuss 
the views submitted by Mr. Pierson 
meant only a prolongation of the con- 
troversy and this he desired to avoid. 


The statement to which Mr. Mellon 
referred was isued by Louis J. Pearson, 
president. of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. It follows in fuil 
text: 

When national revenue measures are 
being considered, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States maintains 
that business organizations, -fter careful 
study by competent experts an dafter full 
discussion and after widespread referen- 
dum vote, have not only the right but 
the responsibility to express their ma- 
ture judgment on what appears to them 
to be a safe reduction. 


President Pierson 
Defends Proposed Cut 


Our Government is a representative 
democracy. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States asks both political parties 
to join in a nonpartisan bill for the im- 
mediate and adequate reduction of taxes. 
This will give the country much needed 
relief from war-time taxes so the in- 
dustry may be strengthened to meet in- 
creasing competition in world markets, to 
continue employment: of wage earners 
and to enlarge the country’s earning 
and buying power. 

This is the position of American busi- 
ness clearly shown in the overwhelming 
vote which was recorded last week. This 
vote was secured through a referendum 
among the 1,500 trade associations and 
chambers of commerce throughout the 
country with an underlying membership 
of 850,000 individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions making up the federation of busi- 
ness represented in the membership of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Each member of Congress next Mon- 
day will receive the usual complete tabu- 
lation of the vote of the referendum 
showing just how each chamber of com- 
merce and trade association voted on each 


question. 
_ Principles of Taxation 
Accepted by Chamber 


The National Chamber is committed 
to the following principles of taxation: 

A. National expenditures properly 
planned and controlled by the national 
budget. jae 

B. Statutory requirements for annual 
reduction of national debt. 

The Chamber is opposed to all meas- 
ures of taxation in excess of these re- 
quirements. 

Certainly organized, business as repre- 
sented by the National Chamber, has an 
open record of loyal support for public 
economy and has shown every evidence 
of its willingness to submit to all neces- 
sary taxation under both usual and un- 
usual conditions. 

The Treasury surpluses in the last 

~ eight years have amounted to a total of 
$2,700,000,000 over and above $4,800,- 
000,000, which had been made available 
directly for the retirement of the na- 
tional debt. These Treasury surpluses 
have been applied to debt retirement, 
making the total debt reduction in ex- 
cess of $7,500,000,000 since 1919. With- 
out heavy taxation no such surpluses 
could have been piled up. 

The concrete’ questions 
ballot were: 

(1) Immediate reduction and repeals 
in Federal taxation which if made effec- 
tive are estimated to amount to $400,- 
000,000 in the first full year after the 
changes are made. 

(2) The rate of corporate income tax 
applicable to the net income of 1927 
should not exceed 10 per cent. 

(3) That Congress provide full oppor- 
tunity for the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to perfect proposal for revision 
of Federal tax laws and their adminis- 
tration. 


submitted to 


Arguments Pro 


And Con Presented 

The referendum pamphlet carried on 
opposite pages the affirmative argument 
of the Chamber’s Committee on Federal 
taxation and full negative arguments as 
always presented in referendum to the 
Chamber’s membership. 

The National Chamber has had com- 
mittees consecutively following the Fed- 
eral revenue situation since 1917. On 
these committees there have been not 
only outstanding tax experts but also 
men who have been tax advisors both to 
the Treasury and to Congressional com- 
mittees. 

The National Chamber previously had 
been committed through referendum vote 
in support of (1) repeal of existing ex- 
cise taxes levied for war purposes and 
(2) repeal of the Federal estate tax. 

The national Chamber believes it will 
aid the country more to bring the re- 
maining war taxes to a more nearly 
normal basis than to reduce the national 
debt more rapidly than is already pro- 
vided by statute. 

It does not believe that unusual sur- 
pluses should now be amassed, to be 
used for debt retirement. From sink- 
ing-fund reqiurements of Congress 
alone the national debt will be reduced 
in the next 14 years to an amount equal 
to the reduction in the last eight years, 
To this figure must be added end-of-the- 
year surpluses, foreign debt payments, 
and other items which will go to further 
reduce the national debt. 

All of the tax reductions and repeals 


‘| the needs of the investigations. 


j; once 
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Wide Range of Agricultural Research 
Is Covered by State Experiment Stations 


Department of Agriculture 


Reports 6,186 Enterprises 


in Operation With Income of $12,500,000. 
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distribution of farm products, of vitamin 
content of foods and their relation to 
human nutrition, of rural home manage- 
ment, rural social organizations and 
agencies, and \of factors affecting the 
quality and palatability of meat. 

“The total income of the stations from 
all sources is now close to $12,500,000, 
afd their program of investigation is as 
broad as the field of agriculture itself. 
The amount of funds involved and the 
conditions under which they are granted, 
the wide interests to be served, and the 
exacting character of effective research 
place a heavy burden of responsibility on 
those who administer these funds, in or- 
der that a high standard of productive 
research, measuring up to the needs and 
expectations of the public and justifying 
the generous support of Congress and 
the States, may be maintained. 


Federal Aid for Year 
Amounted to $2,880,000 


On the subject of Federal aid to State 
stations and research projects, the full 
text of Mr. Allen’s report follows: 

During the year the Federal appro- 
priations in aid of the State experiment 
stations amounted to $2,800,000. Of this 
this amount $1,440,000 resulted from the 
Hatch and Adams Acts of 1887 and 1906, 
respectively, and an equal amount from 
the Purnell Act of 1925. 

Each State received, therefore, $60,- 
000 from the Government, an increase of 
$10,000 over the previous year, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Purnell 
Act. 

The office represented the department 
in the administration of these funds, 
which, in accordance with the Federal 
acts, are paid to the States quarterly 


on the warrant of the Secretary of Agri- | 


culture. Certification of the stations 
and the issue of these warrants are made 
on recommendation of the office. 

Fortunately it has not been necessary 
to withhold the issue of a quarterly war- 
rant during the year, except temporarily 
in the case of Arizona. The local situa- 
tion in this case became 
menace the station affairs and the proper 
use of the Federal funds and to upset 
the department’s reiations with the in- 
stitution to such an extent that the con- 
tinuance of the quarterly advances was 
not considered justifiable. With the re- 
storation of favorable conditions the 
funds were restored. : 

While many questions in regard to the 
administration and use of these Federal 
unds hasev arisenin the main the super- 
vision exercised has been in the nature 
of advice and suggestion, with the 
speedy correction of any doubtful pro- 
cedure to which attention was called. 
There is perhaps no similar example of 


the administration of so large a public | 
sum for research in any line, and the | 


spirit in which it is met is a sign of the 
community of interest and the desire to 
secure for the funds the highest prac- 
ticable degree of productivity. 
Administration Expenses 

Not Chargeable to Fund 


The adminstration of the Purnell fund 
has involved a variety of problems not 


directly associated with the character of | 


individual projects. These have been of 


importance because of the establishment | 


of policies relating to this growing fund, 
which as years go on will assume quite 
large proportions. 

The questions 


from the effort to confine the use of 


this fund definitely to expenses connected | 


with the approved investigations. The 
tendency to use the fund for administra- 
tive purposes, assessing upon it a part 
of the salary of the director and others 
connected with his office and with the ac- 
counting, has been strongly opposed. 


Furthermore, the use of the fund for | 


capital expenditures relating to the plant, 
such as new buildings and land, has 
been completed as a matter of good policy 
in order to hold the expenditures to 


and similar matters advice and appeal to 


the spirit of the Purnell Act have been | 


advocated by the Chamber would cut 
our national revenue not to exceed 
$400,000,000. The last official estimate 
of the Treasury points to a surplus of 
$455,000,000 on June 30, 1928, after 
making provision for statutory require- 
ments for national debt reduction. 
Therefore, a tax cut of $400,000,000 on 


the taxes paid in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, would use only $200.,- | 


000,000, leaving a surplus of at least 
$255,000,000. 


Increased Business 
To Add to Revenues 

It is evident that a continuance of the 
normal increase of business and the 
growth of earning power of the country 
will increase return in taxation more 
than sufficient to care for the full needs 
of the Government in 1929 and there- 
after. 

The economy program of the Admin- 
istration, which the national Chamber 


strongly supports, adds another reason 
Chamber’s tax | 


to the belief that the 
position is sound and practicable. 

The national Chamber has always loy- 
ally supported the budget. More than 
Vice President Dawes, when Di- 
rector of the Budget, and General Lord, 
the present Director, have paid high 
compliment to the national Chamber for 
its stand in promoting economy and ef- 
ficiency in the Government. General 
Lord’s latest statement is: 

“There is only one organization that 
has consistently and regularly supported 
the Bureau of the Budget in its efforts 
to carry out the Administration policy 
of economy of the President, and that 
is the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce,” 

The national Chamber is convinced 
that te tax program adopted last week 
by the members of this federation of 
American business is both sound and 
practicable and in harmony with the con- 
stant progress toward economy and ef- 
ficiency in Government which it has con- 
sistently espoused since its inception, 


such as to | 


have resulted mainly | 


In these | 


relied upon, rather than strict interpre- 
tation df the act itself. 

As the Purnell fund has grown, it has 
brought added obligations on the sta- 
tions, but the policy has been to hold 
quite strictly to the original idea of re- 

‘| garding this appropriation as supple- 
mentary to those under the two previous 
acts and by the States, to be employed 
in carrying on additiorfal investigation. 

The resulting growth of the stations 
has made inevitable some increased ex- 
penses on the part of the States, which 
in the main can be cared for by regular 
appropriations. The maintenance of 
these State appropriations without dimi- 
nution has been a matter to which a 
good deal of attention has been given. 

It is gratifying to report that there 
has been little or no evidence of a dis- 
position to use the Purnell fund for re- 
lieving the States of their obligations. 
This is indicated in a broad way by the 
fact that of the approximately $12,500,- 
000 available during the year for the 
support of the stations over $9,000,000 
was derived from sources within the 
States. 


Research Projects 
Number 6,186 for Year 


The total number of research proj- 
ects in active operation at the stations 
during the year was 6,186, of which 
465 were Adams projects and 788 Pur- 
nell projects. Thirty-five new Adams 
projects and 235 Purnell projects were 
passed upon and approved during the 
year. Qutlines for many other proposals 
and numerous revisions of existing proj- 
ects were dealt with. 

Of the active Purnell projects, 39 dealt 
with soils and fertilizers, 11 with gene- 
tics, 43 with field crops, 10 with pastures 
and ranges, 50 with horticulture, 2 with 
forestry, 37 with plant diseases, 46 with 
entomology and zoology, 97 with animal 
production, 37 with dairying, 19 with ani- 
mal diseases, 23 with engineering, 95 
with home economics, 245 with agricul- 
tural economics, and 34 with rural so- 
ciology. 

Research in agricultural economics has 
made remarkable growth in the two years 
since the Purnell Act went into effect. 
Probably no other department of station 
investigation ever had anything like as 
rapid and extensive development. Sta- 
tions in all of the States except one have 
inaugurated work in this field, whereas 
in 1925 stations in only 29 States were 
so engaged. 

Of the 245 projects in agricultural 
economics active during the past year, 
94 dealt with economics of production, 
| 112 with marketing, 29 with taxation, 
credit, land values, tenancy, and con- 
tracts, and 10 with miscellaneous sub- 
jects. 

Hame Economics 
Widely Studied 

Home economics ranks next to agricul- 
| tural economics in number of projects un+ 
der the Purnell fund. While the larger 
proportion of these projects deals with 
foods and human nutrition, other features 
of the subject are being gradually de- 
veloped. 

Among these are clothing and house- 
hold management, and especially certain 
questions which affect the sociological 
|; Status and welfare of the home. 

There was some increase in projects 
in rural sociology, and substantial prog- 
ress was made in developing the methods 
of research in this field. The efforts of 
| investigators and organizations inter- 
ested in promoting such research cul- 
minated during the year in an institute 
on research methods in rural sociology, 
held at Purdue University April 4 to 8, 
j 1927, the primary purpose of which was 
to offer a definite program of developing 
| the best ideas available as to the or- 


' 


| ganization and conduct of research in 





work already under way or in contempla- 
| tion. 
The office took an active part in en- 
| couraging and aiding these efforts. 


Gasoline Sale by City 
Before Supreme Court 


Arguments Heard on Right of 
Municipality to Compete 
With Its Citizens. 


The question of whether the estab- 
lishment and operation of a municipal 
market for the sale of gasoline and oil 
to the inhabitants of a city, which mar- 
ket is ownel, operated and controlled in 
its entirety by the public, is a “public 
purpose” for which tax money may be 
expended or public property utilized was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Standard 
Oil, Co. v. City of Lincoln, et al., No. 91. 

Argument in the case was commenced 
by William H. Herdman, for the plain- 
tiffs in error, on November 29 and con- 
tinued by Leonard A. Flansburg, for the 
plaintiffs in error on November 30. 

Public Use Discussed. 

| For the plaintiffs in error it was con- 
tended that, under the due process of 
law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
taxes can be laid and public money ex- 
pended only for public purposes and uses 
and that the nature of a purpose or use, 
whether public or private, is a judicial 
| question. 

It was said that to engage in busi- 
ness and sell, in competition with is own 
citizens, commodities in general use 
| which can be and are obtained by its 
citizens, in ample quantity and at rea- 

sonable price, from private merchants 
and dealers, is not within the purposes 
for which Government, in this country, 
is instituted and maintained. 

Emergency Case Different. 

It was conceded that if an emergency 
exists, or “peculiar conditions” obtain 
in the locality, it is the duty and fune- 
tion of the State to provide and supply 
such commodity to its citizens, and to 
that end it may engage in the business 





of selling such commodity to its citizens 


this field, with specific reference to the | 


Two Railways Ask 
Government Action 
For Flood Control 


Executives of Roads Tell of 
Damage Done to 
Lines. 


Traffic Is Reduced 


Buying Power and Economic 
Condition of People 
Are Impaired. 
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highways and bridges was originally 
constructed. . 

They said that Chairman Thompson, 
of the State Highway Commission, had 
estimated $1,800,000 damage had been 
done to the Federal-aid projects in Ver- 
mont. 

“The staggering loss of property in 
the Mississippi valley,” Mr. Markham 
said, “constitutes only a portion of the 
total bill which the American people 
must pay for floods this year. Another 
important item of loss is the cost of 
the setback to business and economic 
conditions in the flooded regions. Crops 
of cotton, sugar cane, and other com- 
modities upon which the people of these 
regions depended for their cash income 
were in many cases destroyed or greatly 
reduced by reason of the depth and dura- 
tion of the inundation. The consequence 
is that throughout the flood area busi- 
ness was brought virtually to a stand- 
still. 

“Practically all these people have had 
to curtail their expenditures to the mini- 


mum. Thousands of them not only have | 


no surplus available for expenditures 
but are unable even to pay their debts. 
Bankers must extend into next year 
loans which otherwise would have been 
liquidated: Wholesale and retail mer- 
chants, their resources in many cases al- 
ready seriously depleted by their own 
property losses, likewise find it neces- 
sary to continue carrying thousands of 
dollars. in accounts receivable upon 
which they can expect no payment for 
the present: 

“The peop’e of the flooded regions are 
temporarily o t of the reckoning as cus- 
tomers for many products which they 
normally purchase in considerable quan- 
tities. 

“It will require one or more years of 
good crops marketed at favorable prices 
to overcome this unfortunate condition 
and restore the purchasing power of 
these people to normal. Until the con- 
dition is remedied, virtually every form 
of business activity throughout the coun- 
try will be affected adversely. The eco- 
nomic loss resulting from this impair- 
ment of the purchasing power of three- 
quarters of a million people cannot be 
accurately determined, but it is certain 
to amount in the aggregate to a sum 
scarcely less than the huge amount of 
property loss. 

Railways Were Damaged. 

“The floods were an extremely severe 
and costly blow to the railroads in and 
near the inundated regions. Operations 
on approximately 3,000 miles of line on 
13 railroads had to be suspended from 
10 to 120 days, and a considerable portion 
of this trackage was either destroyed or 
badly damaged. 


“The actual physical damage to the | 


railroads, including the cost of protective 
measures, was approximately $10,000,000. 
This, however, does not include the in- 
creased cost of maintenance of repaired 
trackage after restoration to service. It 
is impossible to estimate how much this 
loss is augmented by the extraordinary 
costs of operation and the depletion of 
revenues resulting from the loss of crops 
and the general interruption to business 
occasioned by the floods. 

“On the Illinois Central system there 
were 587 miles of line in five States out 
of service on account of the floods. Serv- 
ice was suspended on portions of this 
trackage for periods up to 108 days. The 
flood bill of the Illinois Central this year, 
including only repairs and protective 
measures, was in excess of $3,000,000. 

“Full rehabilitation and the subsequent 
progress and prosperity of the flooded 
areas depend largely upon the restoration 
of public confidence through the speedy 
adoption of sound, constructive plans for 
overcoming the recurrent menace of 
floods in the Mississippi Valley. Such 
floods are national both in cause and ef- 
fect, and national action to control them 
appears, therefore, to be needed and 
justified. 

“The problems involved are difficult, 
but they can be solved and they must be 
solved if the resources of the Mississippi 
Valley are to be developed to the full ex- 
tent of their possibilities.” 

Mr. Markham said that among the 
and in so doing it is engaged in a public 
purpose. 

But, it was argued, this qualification 
has no application to the case at bar, 
because, no emergency exists or ever 
has existed in defendant city, and no 
“peculiar conditions” obtain or have ob- 
tained therein. 

One Party Not Heard. 

The Court declined to hear the argu- 
ments of the defendants in error. The 
names of William H. Herdman, Leon- 
ard A. Flansburg, E. J. Hainer, and 
George A. Lee appear on the brief of 
the plaintiffs in error. C. Petrus Peter- 
son and Charles R. Wilke are on the 
brief of the defendants in error. 

The position of the defendants in error 
as stated in their brief, is that the es- 
tablishment and operation of a _ public 
market for the sale of gasoline and oil 
by the municipality to its inhabitants at 
cost, where the market, in its entirety, 
is owned by the public, is a public use, 
sufficient in law to sustain legislation, 
providing for its establishment and op- 
eration and the devotion of public funds 
and property thereto, against attack 
charging violation of the “due process 
of law” requirement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 





people with whom. he had discussed the 
subject he had found no opposition to the 
Federal Government’s assumption of the 
flood-control problem as a national one. 

L. W. Baldwin, of St., Louis, president 
of the Misssouri Pacific, testified along 
the same lines. . 

Six hundred miles of the Missouri 
Pacific’s tracks were under water in 
the recent Mississippi River flood, Mr. 
Baldwin stated. He said he was fa- 
miliar with the Mississippi floods of 
1903, 1912, 1915, 1922, and 1927. The 
greatest loss to the Missouri Pacific, he 
said, was in 1927. 

The loss to the Missouri Pacific in 
1927, he added, aggregated $5,000,000, 
not including the Texas & Pacific rail- 
way. He said that in addition there 
were large flood expenditures by the 
Missouri Pacific for rescuing and hous- 
ing people during the flood. He said 
his “guess” of the loss of all the rail- 
roads in the flood area was $12,000,000, 
representing merely the physical dam- 
age. 

Local Action Inadequate. 

He said it has proved impossible for 
the local governments, levee districts, 
etc., to protect the territory from the 
Mississippi River, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Mississippi’s tributaries. Real- 
izing that situation, he said, and that 
the flood waters come from so large a 
part of the United States and some from 
Canada, “it is my definite conclusion that 
flood control is a national problem and 
that no other agency can protect that 
section of country from flood.” 

The method or plans to be pursued, he 
suggested, constitute a matter for tech- 
nical study, and he expressed confidence 
that the Army engineers would report a 
plan that would be proper “or there- 
about.” 

“The question of flood control,” he 
said, “should be stripped of all other 
questions.” He advised that legislation 
to be reported by the Committee should 
be for flood control solely. He said he 
had talked with a hundred or more peo- 
ple regarding the subject and nobody, 
he said, had opposed the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s assuming the protection of 


the Mississippi Valley and, “to some ex- | 


tent,” the tributaries. He told of the 
Arkansas and White Rivers causing the 
greatest damage in Arkansas. 

Work of Railways Praised. 


Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., a majority member of 
the Committee, paid a tribute to the 
work of the Missouri Pacific and other 
railroads in meeting the flood emergency. 

Senator Tyson said the control of 
floods along the Mississippi is the great- 
est problem ever faced by the United 
States in time of peace. He advocated 
a general and effective flood preventive 
program paid for out of the Federal 
Treasury, regardless of expense, to the 
extent that it is necessary. 

He suggested the feasibility of levees, 
with widths of from three to five miles 
between the two sides of the levee banks, 
all the way down the Mississippi, par- 
ticularly along the west bank of the 
river. He was opposed to taking up 
reclamation, reforestation, reservoirs, 
and other collateral matters that might 
endanger legislation at this time. 

Might Delay Action. 

“If you bring all these things,” he 
said, “into this particular bill that you 
report, you will get no action at this 
Congress.” 

Senator Caraway said he was not un- 
mindful that the Committee had heard 
every phase and angle of flood control. 
He said there should be no pride of 
authorship of legislation to complicate 
action, as would happen where 20 or 30 
people might introduce a bill and each 
insist on sponsorship of the ultimate leg- 
islation. 

“On that point,” Representative Swing 
interrupted, “the bill out of this Commit- 
tee probably will be the chairman’s,” re- 
ferring to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Representative Reid (Rep.), of Au- 
rora, Il. 

Senator Caraway said the Mississippi 
floods have been enhanced by improve- 
ments in the headwaters. He expressed 
doubt about the levees controlling the 
floods this year. 

“The Government” he said, “controls 
the streams; in that sense, it is the 
owner of them. The Government ought 
to want to protect its citizens, for they 
are the Government.” 

“I do not think that local contribu- 
tion was ever justified,” Senator Cara- 
way said, in referring to the present 
system of local contribution of part of 
the expense of Federal projects on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

“It is our hope,” Senator Caraway 
said, “that this problem will receive the 
attention of Congress as a separate and 
independent flood-control problem.” 

Scope of Action Discussed. 

“You speak of the danger of broad- 
ening the scope of any legislation that 
may be reported to Congress,” said 
Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Ga. ‘‘Would you confine the legislation 
to the Mississippi alone, or to the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries?” 

“Tf you desire to lay down a general 
plan of flood control,’ was the reply, 
“then the Mississippi Valley would have 
no more claim than any other flood 
area.” v 

Senator Caraway added, however, that 
it is the Mississippi Valley that the en- 
gineers have been studying, that it has 
suffered the most and that it is there- 
fore, the most entitled to immediate 
consideration. He also discussed the 
constitutional questions involved and said 
flood control should not be encum- 
bered with reclamation and reimburse- 
ment of outstanding indebtedness and 
other controversal matters. 

At the afternoon session, Clinton L. 
Caldwell, of the St. Francis levee dis- 
trict, said the outstanding bonds of that 
district aggregating $3,987,000 are value- 
less today. 

They are held by outside people, and 
can be paid only if the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes construction of new 
levees and strengthens all levees there, 
he said. 

J. G. Burke, of Helena, Ark.; J. H. 
Townshend, Memphis, Tenn.; De Witt 
Poe, of Arkansas City, Ark., and other 
witnesses also testified. 

Local Problems Considered. 

At the night session November 29 a 

number of witnesses appearing under 
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the sponsorship of the Mississippi River 
Flood Control Association told of their 
local problems. J. F. Misfeldt, of Iron- 
ton, Mo., president of the Scott County 
levee district; R. A. Barry, of Charles- 
ton, Mo.; and W. S. Edwards, of New 
Madrid, Mo., told of local conditions in 
their sections in a plea for national 
protection against future floods. 

Langdon R. Jones, of Kennett, Mo., 
said the enormity of the proposition of 
flood control—with States, counties and 
levee districts neither financially nor 
otherwise able to cope with the situa- 
tion—made the problem one of Federal 
obligation alone. 

He said the St. Francis Valley has 
reached the point where there must be 
either abandonment of the land or some 
action to reclaim it. ; 

“The land,” he said, “is going delin- 
quent.” He told of some of the farmers 
letting part of their lands go for taxes 
and how “the country has its back to 
the wall.” 

W. N. Barron, of Poplar- Bluff, Mo., 
president of the Inter-River drainage 
district, described “flood control” as es- 
sentially a navigation question. He 
suggested that Congress should consider 
assuming obligations to take care of al- 
luvial streams wherever they may be, 
“the streams that habitually overflow,” 
those whose banks slope away. 


“Can you name any stream,” asked 
Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill., the Chairman, “that would not be 
controlled by the Government if your 
suggestion is followed?” 


“Yes,” replied the witness, “the Hud- 
son and the Susquehanna.” 

“What do you think about controlling 
floods by reforestation?” asked Rep- 
resentative Kopp (Rep.), of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa. “Let them alone,” he re- 
plied, “and they’ll plant themselves.” 

Roscoe Stone, of Hickman County, 
Ky., and R. C. Donaldson, Tiptonville, 
Tenn., described levee needs in their 
sections. Mr. Donaldson said it would 
be dodging the issue not to call levees 
local improvements. 

J. N. Parker, Dyersburg, Tenn., repre- 
senting the (West Tennessee Flood Com- 
mittee, asked that his district be taken 
into the Mississippi levee system, on 
account of the losses of life and $6,000,- 
000 damage in his section, between the 
Mississippi River and the line of the 
Chickasaw flood. 

W. S. Armstrong, representing the 
St. Francis levee district of Arkansas, 
told of improvements in the river that 
had made conditions worse in the way of 
water rises in this particular section. 


President and Chief Justice 
Discuss Supreme Court 


The Chief Justice of the United States, 
William Howard Taft, discussed with 
President Coolidge at the White House, 
November 30, the status of the work of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in disposing of cases brought before it. 

After his conference, the Chief Justice 
stated orally that the “court is making 
progress in disposing of pending cases.” 

The Chief Justice expressed great in- 
terest in Philippine problems. He did 
not say he“ discussed the subject with 
President Coolidge. 


“T have always been interested in the 
Philippines,” said Mr. Taft. “I was in 
the Philippines for four years as Gov- 
ernor General of the Islands.” 


Mortality Rate of Cities 
Decreases Week of Nov. 26 


Telegraphic returns from 68 cities 
with a total populatian of 30,000,000 for 
the week ending November 26 indicate 
a mortality rate of 11.7 per 1,000 as 
against 12.1 for the corresponding week 
of last year, according to the weekly 
health index issued by the Department 
of Commerce November 30. The annual 
rate for 67 cities is 12.2 for the 47 
weeks of 1927 as against 13.2 for the 
corresponding weeks of 1926. 


The highest rate (19.2) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (4.6) 
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'Borings of Beetles 
Of 1,200 Years Ago 
Are Found in Tree 


Giant Sequoia Shows Ray- 
ages of Insect in Heart of 
Cross Section. 


Wood Put on Exhibit 


 Saboiniciinstie Seeks Specimen 
of Ancient Pest of Red 
Wood Forests. 


giant sequoia trees in California more 
than 1,200 years ago has been discovered 
by the entomologist at Golden Gate Mu- 
seum, San Francisco, Calif., the National 
Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, stated on November 30. 

Borings of beetles were found in the 
heart of the cross section of a. sequoia, 
which had been shipped to the museum’ 
as an exhibit. 


Tree Attacked About 666 A. D. 


The statement follows in full text: 

Phloeocina Punctatus attacked a big 
tree in Sequoia National Park and left 
his mark about the year 666 A. D. His 
vandalism became known to park offi- 
cials in the following manner: 

Dr. Barton W. Everman, of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, desired to 
have a cross-section of a big tree for 
the Golden Gate Museum and addressed 
the superintendent of Sequoia National 
Park, John R. White. An 11-foot sec- 
tion of the Sequoia Gigantea, 18 inches 
thick, was cut and loaded on a truck and 
sent down the mountain road. The sec- 
tion was so wide that the road was closed 
to travel while it was being transported. 

Borings Are Found. 

When this section of a Sequoia was 
installed in the Golden Gate Museum, Mr. 
E. P. van Duzee, entomological expert 
there, discovered traces of borings of a 
beetle in the heart of the big tree. Suc- 

| cessive rings of growth showed that the 
beetle activties must have taken place 
over 1,200 years ago, some 800 years be- 
fore Columbus discovered the New 
World. The beetle was boring at Giant 
Forest when Europe weltered in the dark 
ages before the Italian Renaissance, and 
the tree was then some 1,300 years old. 

But, to shorten a 1,250-year-old story, 
entomological ircles at San Francisco 
were so excited over the discovery of 
traces of the ancieni beetle that the cura- 
tor of entomology for the museum has- 
tened to the park’s winter office at Three 
Rivers, and then by road and trail ove 
the snow into Giant Forest, where a 
ranger led him to the tree and helped ; 
him explore fo ra specimen of Phloeocina ‘ 
Punctatus. Although no beetle was found, 
a fine section of wood showing the de- 
stroyer’s work was excavated and is on 
exhibit at the Golden Gate Museum. 

Tree 1,995 Years Old. 

This section of Sequoia was cut. from 
a tree which fell in 1915 and its age at 
that time is estimated at 1,995 years. It 
is necessary to estimate the age of the 
tree, as this section was cut at a point 
which was 70 feet from the ground when 
the tree was standing, and, as the total 
number of rings at the base, which show 
the actual age of the tree, do not extend 
to the top,.this fact must be considered 
in arriving at the age of a tree from a 
section cut any appreciable distance 
from the base. 

This tree was sturdy when Christ wa’ 
born, and the ring indicating the year 
of the birth of Christ has been plainly 
marked. Other important dates in his- 
tory have been similarly indicated. 


Evidence that beetles attacked the 
| 


for Somerville, Mass. The highest in- 
fant mortality rate (12.7) appears for 
| Lowell, Mass., and the lowest for New 
Bedford, Mass., and Somerville, Mass., 
which reported no infant mortality. 
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Important Progress 
In Aviation Made 


By Army Air Corps 


Many Developments and Re- 
forms" Reported Dur- 
ing Past Six Years. 


Engines Are Improved 


Major General Patrick to Retire 
As Chief of Service on 
December 10. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
program was passed in 1926 as a part 
of the Air Corps Act, satisfying the 
needs of the Corps. Under it, 1,800 
serviceable planes, 1,650 commissioned 
officers and 15,000 enlisted men, inc)lud- 
ing 500 flying cadets, are called for at 
the end of the five-year period in 1931. 
Many other problems were thrashed out 
during the six years of service as Chief 
of the Air Corps by General Patrick, 
according to the statement. 

The full text of the statement, sum- 
marizing the accomplishments of the 
Air Corps during the past six years as 
it relates to the improvement of ma- 
teriel, follows: 

Since the termination of the war the 
development of aircraft engines has been 
very rapid’ The Liberty engine, consid- 
ered obsolescent but still in use, has un- 
dergone some 200 changes to improve its 
reliability and ease of maintenance. This 
war-time engine, which has demon- 
strated its efficiency on countless occa- 
sions, has had its day and must give way 
to more advanced and efficient types. 


Air-Cooled Engines. 


Commendable progress has been made 
in building air-cooled engines, which of- 
fer many advantages over the water- 
cooled types. In addition to the highly 
satisfactory performance of the air- 
cooled Liberty engine, mention must be 
made of the Wright “Whirlwind” air- 
cooled engine, 
which the Air Corps aided to a consid- 
erable extent. No greater testimonial 
to the efficiency of thie engine need be 
offered than mention of the fact that 


the several planes which successfully 
negotiated the transoceanic flights dur- 
summer were equipped 


ing the past 
with it. 


Experiments are now under-way to 
determine whether this engine (J-5) can 
be used with success on the primary 
If so, it will mean the 


training plane. 
retirement of the Wright E-2 engine. 


Development work is progressing with 
500 to 600 H.P. water-cooled engines 
and 400 to 600 and 1,000 H.P. air-cooled 
It is proposed to provide at 
least one of each type of airplane with 
an air-cooled engine in order to obtain 
water- 
exclu- 
has 
engine 
installation effects a weight saving in 
should 
therefore be desirable in future primary 
training, multi-engined cargo and other 


engines. 


a distinct comparison with the 
cooled engine heretofore almost 
sively used by the Air Corps. 

been shown that the air-cooled 


T+ 
av 


certain types of aircraft, and 


service types of planes.’ 


Modifications are being made in the 
Curtiss D-12 engine to increase the speed 
at which it may be run, also improve; 
ments in ignition systems, fuel pumps, 


spark plugs, engine controls, etc. 
New Instruments Devised. 


In the constant endeavor to aid aerial 
have 
A number of these instru- 
ments were used with considerable suc- 
cess on the transoceanic flights last sum- 
The most important development 
along the line of navigation instruments 
which, 
unlike other instruments of its kind, is 
not affected by the magnetic influences 
of the ground when flying at low alti- 
tudes. This compass was tested on long 
navigation trips through fogs and above 
It 
was the earth inductor compass which 
steered Colonel Lindbergh unerringly on 
his flight across the Atlantic from New 


navigation, various instruments 


been devised. 


mer, 


is the earth inductor compass 


the clouds and found very reliable. 


York to Paris and was of considerable aid 


to Lieuts. Maitland and Hegenberger and 


other cross-the-ocean aerial voyagers, 


Another development toward the safety 
of aerial navigation is the radio beacon, 
which has been in successful operation at 
Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio, 
during the past year or so. The beacon 
was utilized during the flight of Licuts. 
Maitland and Hegenberger to Hawaii and 
by other fliers who subsequently dupli- 
cated the feat of the two Army airmen. 
The beacon has not yet reached the state 
of perfection desired, but encouraging 
progress made with it thus far lead to 
the conviction that the day is not far 
off when it will be one of the chief re- 
liances of airmen on long distance flights, 

Development work has progressed with 
landing flares, flood lights and similar 
equipment to such an extent that night 
flying has now become practical and 
reasonbly safe. 

Fire Hazards in Crashes. 

In order to determine the exact causes 
leading up to planes catching fire in 
‘rashes, some 45 obsolete and surveyed 
airplanes were purposely crashed, the 
methed used being to start them down a 
steep incline, at the base of which was 
a solid concrete wall. Through these 
experiments it was ascertained that the 
individual straight steel exhaust statk is 
dangerous; that 30 to 40 per cent of the 
airplanes crashed with this cquipment 
caught fire, and that aluminum finned ex- 
haust stacks tend to reduce fire hazards, 

The parachute is one article of equip- 
ment developed by the Air Corps which 
has unquestionably proved its worth, not 
. only in safeguarding the lives of flying 
personnel but in improving their morale, 
Under orders issued by the Air Corps, 
every occupant of an Army airplane is 
vequired to Wear a parachute. As far 
as available records show, 61 emergency 
jumps have so far been made and 55 
lives saved, several jumpers having more 
than one leap to their credit. The pub- 


lieity given the parachute as a life-saving | 


device has done much to dispel doubts 


Goverraument Is Declared to Be Backward 
In Providing for Prevention of Accident | 
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Employes’ Compensation Commission Says Standards of 


Safety Set Up by State Laws Are Not Observed. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


gardless of the temporary character of 
employment. 

Amendments to the law since 
extended its benefits to several 
The act pro- 


have 
other classes of employes. 


viding appropriations for the expenses | 


of the Government of the District of 
Columbia, effective July 1, 1919, granted 


the benefits of the act to all civil em- | 


the District of Columbia ex- 


ployes of 
The naval 


cept policemen and firemen. 
reserve act of February 28, 1925, ex- 
tended the benefits to officers and en- 
listed men ofthe Naval Reserve when 
physically injured by accident in the 


or authorized training duty. 

Several 
to meet objections made by the comp- 
troller general to certain decisions of the 
compensation commission which had been 
made by the commission under its con- 
struction of the law following the ad- 
vice of the Attorney General. Thus, an 
amendment of June 5, 1924, adopted the 
commission’s definition of an injury as 
including ‘‘in addition to injury by acci- 
dent any disease proximately caused by 
the employment.” 


; mission’s 





in the development of 


allowance of prosthetic appliances and 
supplies and the payment of expenses 


1916 | 


line of duty while performing active duty | 
| and 
amendments have been made | 


| Longshoremen’s Act 


Also an amendment | 
of June 26, 1926, authorized the com- | 
practice with regard to the | 


| time must elapse before the employers 


which the commission deemed necessary | 


in furnishing medical treatment. 


Maximum and Minimum 
Benefits Are Extended 


| 
\ and 


payments 


the maximum 
of compensation 


creased 
| limits 
| $116.66 


to 


the enactment of the law in 1916. The 


allowance which may be made for funeral | 


arid burial expenses was raised to $200. 


the purposes of compensation was broad- 
ened to 
living apart for reasonable cause or by 
reason Of his desertion.” 


The administrative duties of the Com- | 


mission have been greatly increased by 


the passage of the Longshoremen’s and | 


Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act of 


March 4, 1927, in effect July 1, 1927, and | 


the difficulties of these duties were much 
greater both before and after July 1 be- 
cause of the failure of Congress to make 


any appropriation for the work under | 
Briefly stated, the Act | 


this new law. 
provides compensation for the results of 
injuries of employes in maritime em- 
ployment upon the navigable waters of 
the United States, including any dry 
dock, except that the master and mem- 


bers of the crew of any vessel are ex- | 


cluded, as well as certain employes on 


vessels under 18 tons net and employes | 


of any Federal or locai governmental 
agency. 
The Act notably differs from the Fed- 


eral Employes Act in that while under 


sation is paid from the United States 


Treasury and the parties concerned are | of work involved in the administration 


employes and officers of the Federal Gov- | 


ernment, under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, the 


interested parties are private employ- . 


ers and employes and insurance com- | partial, will continue to increase for a 


panies. 
Decisions upon cla:rs are made by 


deputy commissioners appointed by the | 


Compensation Commission under Civil 
Service laws. No appeal is provided 


from the decisions of th deputy com- ! : cee 
ee | ceived does not include fairly the amount 


missioners except upen questions of law 
to the Federal courts. 
The Commission’s duties under the law, 


in the mind of the public as to the safety | 


of flying. 
Instruction in the art of parachute 


jumping is given at the Air Corps Tech- | 
nical School at Chanute Field, Ill. Para- | 


chute repair sections were established at 
the Rockwell 
Depots, these working 


field Aix Depot. 
Landing Fields and Airways. 


opment of adequate 
throughout the country, the Army Air 
Corps has charted the principal air 
routes over the country and has listed 
numerous municipal landing fields 
specially prepared airway maps. 


great demand by commercial aviators. 
Aeronautical bulletins have been and 
continue to be published, giving data on 
individual landing fields. Thus far over 


Compensation Law which covers most 
| Amendmenis of February 12, 1927, in- | 
minimum | 


and $58.33 because of the in- | 
crease in wages and cost of living since | 
| administration 


The definition of the term “widow” for | 


ee ee ed reported reached the highest number in 


stated briefly, are the making of rules 
and regulations, the establishment of 
compensation districts, the appointment 
of the deputy ‘commissioners and other 
employes and the fixing of their rates of 
pay, the advising and supervising of the 
deputy commissioners upen a great va- 
riety of questions which will arise in 
connection with the construction of the 
law, the making and construction of 
rules and regulations, fixing the proced- 
ure with regard to reports, notices, and 
procedure as affecting cases which may 
be decided either with or without hear- | 
ings, authorizing insurance companies | 
and self-insurers and supervising such | 
insurance which will be a_ continuous | 
extremely responsible 


duty under | 
the law. | 





| 
Affects 300,000 Workers | 
The Longshoremen’s Act applies to 
upwards of 300,000 employes in various 
employments. The number cannot be ac- 
curately estimated because of the fact | 
that many persons whose work is mostly 
on shore and under State compensation | 
law become at times subject to the pro- [ 
visions of the Longshoremen’s Act when 
performing duties on some vesscl. | 
Because of this, a very considerable | 


and employes subject to the Act will be 
known. It must be expected that for 
quite a long time employers subject to | 
the Act will be ignorant of the fact be- 
cause of the impression that the State 


of their employment does in fact extend | 
to the whole of it, dn impression which 
is clearly erroneous. 

For the purposes of administration as 
required by the law the Commission has 
established 14 compensation districts 
with a central office for the purpose of 





in the important port 
most suitable for that purpose. 
During the calendar year 1925, injuries 


| any calendar year since 1919, and the 





and San Antonia Air | 
in conjunetion | 
with the main parachute unit at the Fair- | 


on | 
These | 
are available for distribution and are in | 


3,500 landing ficlds have been covered | 


in this manner. This work 


is now a 


function of the Department of Commerce. | 


Towns and cities, particularly in the 
eastern section of the United States, also 
various railroad companies have been 
prevailed upon to place large indentify- 
ing markers on the roof tops of promi- 
nent buildings or railroad depots with 
the purpose in view of aiding cross-coun- 
try fliers 
abouts and obviating the necessity of 
their making forced landing in their en- 
deavor to orient themselves. Data 
gathered in connection with airplane ac- 
cidents disclosed the fact that a consid- 
erable nuntber of them in the past re- 
sulted because of pilots who have become 
confused as to their location, making 
landings on unsuitable terrain. 

In the spring of 1922 the Air Corps 
established a Model Airway System, 
coverings the routes from Washington to 
Mineola, N. Y., {o Hampton, Va., and to 
Dayton, Ohio. This system was subse- 
qeuntly extended to include Scott Field 


and Chanute Field, Ill, Selfridge Field, 


Mich., and San Antonio, Tex. Planes 





of the Army Air Corps have been flown | 


over the airways regularly for several 
years, 


gency in facilitating air force movements, 
but are tending to overcorae one of the 
principal handicaps confronting civil 
aviation. 


in ascertaining their where- | 


| deal of publicity accompanied the first 
| thyroid survey, resulting in many par- 





claims submitted reached the highest 
point since 1921. During the calendar 
year 1926, there was a decrease of a 
little less than 6 per cent in the number 
of injuries reported and a decrease of 
about 2 per cent in the number of claims 
submitted compared with the year 1925. 
A comparison of the numbers of re- 
ports and claims during 1924, 1925, and 
1926 would seem to indicate that a stable 
condition has been reached and that the 


| injuries and claims now received prob- 


ably represent what may be expected for 
the future. The increase in the maxi- 
mum and minimum compensation which 
may be paid will be likely to increase 
the number of claims. because some em- 
ployes who before thought it not worth 
while to submit claim for short periods 
will now demand the payment of the 
compensation to which they are entitled. 


It should be understood that a stable 


the Federal Employes’ Act all compen- condition as to the number of injuries 


and claims does not yet represent a 
stable condition in regard to the amount 


of the act. This is due to the fact that 
the number of awards and payments on 


account of death cases and on account of 
permanent disabilities, both total and 


considerable period of time. 


Federal Provisions 


|For Compensation 


The number of reports and claims re- 


of work to be performed in the adminis- 
tration of the law. If the Federal com- 


| . . . L 
pensation act was similar to that of 


many of the States which provide fixed 
schedule of awards for permanent par- 


' tial disabilities and limit the duration of 


disability in temporary cases, it might 


Goiter Disappearing 
In Cincinnati Schools 


Use of Various Prophylactics 
In its endeavor to encourage the devel- | 
larting facilities 


Believed to Have Reduced 
Thyroid Disease. 


A resurvey of goiter conditions in 
Cincinnati three years after the first ex- 
amination of school children of that city 
had been made discloses that goiters of 
moderate and marked size have practi- 
cally disappeared, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service announced in a state- 
ment November 30. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Recently an officer of the Public 
Health Service has made a resurvey of 
Cincinnati, three years after first ex- 
aminations made of school children in 
that city relating to goiter. The point 
of greatest importance in the resurvey 
is the fact that goiters of moderate and 
marked size have practically disappeared 
in Cincinnati. As a result of the 1927 
resurvey it is apparent that the aggre- 
gate incidence of simple goiter is ap- 
proximately the same as it was in 1924. 

However, the percentage incidence of 
simple goiter by ages is distinctly less 
in 1927. ° This encouraging condition is 
undoubtedly due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, a great 


ents seeking advice and treatment for 
their children. 

Not only was iodized table salt widely 
used, but other iodine containing pro- 
phylactics were likewise employed to a 
considerable extent. School children 
found to have an enlargement of con- | 
siderable size were referred to com- 
petent physicians by the school nurses. 
Undoubtedly the reduction in the num- 


7 , | ber of goiters of considerable size was 
These airways are not only of incal- | 
cuable benefit in the event of an emer- | 


due to efficient treatment. 

Whether or not. iodized salt played any 
part in the improvement which has oc- 
curred is problematical. However, it is 
believed that the varicus prophylacties 
used did play a part in the situation. 
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be said that the level had been reached 
in the amount of work. 


The Federal act, however, provides 
compensation during the period of dis- 


ability without limit as to its duration j; 


and medical treatment without any limit 
as to time or amount except what is 
reasonabie and necessary on account of 
the results of an injury. The result is 
that under the Federal.act, the longer a 
case runs, the more complex it becomes. 

The long continuing cases grow more 
numerous each year, requiring the han- 
dling of more mail, repeated reviews, re- 
peated field investigations, and repeated 
medical examinations. 
efrect ef this is a very considerable in- 
crease in the most difficult work which 


| ae 
comes before the Commission, 


It is reasonable to say that the num- 
ber of injuries and claims could be ma- 
terially reduced if proper attention were 
given to accident prevention by the em- 


The cumulative | 


| ployment of capable safety engineers and | | 
the enforcement of safe practices and 
safely laws and regulations, as observed | 
in the most progressive large private 
industrial establishments. 

This statement is bascd on the very | 
wide experience of industrial establish- 
ments in accident prevention and the | 
very great saving which such establish- (Rep.), 
ments havé made as the result of such | 
safety work. 

Government establishments with a few | 
exceptions do not have this very inpor- 
tant service; also Government establish- 
| ments are not subject to and do not ob- | 
serve the safety laws which are appli- 
cable in practically all the States having | 
workmen’s compensation laws and which | quired by 
are a mest important influence in the | 
education of both employers and em- 
| ployes in the value of safe practices and 
| safety measures. 

! Often buildings erected by 


buildings 
| 


the Gov- | able. 








The President’s Day | 
At the Executive Offices 
November 


10 a. m.—Senator Lawrence C. Phipps 
of Colorado, 
respects to the President. 

10:30 a. m—Representative Elbert S. 
Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, Vt., and 
Representative Ernest W. Gibson (Rep.), 
of Brattleboro, Vt., called to urge Federal 
ernment lack many of the obvious safety 
standards fixed by experience and re- 
law in buildings of private 
ownership. In the more numerous older 
of the 

sence of conformity 
| and regulations is conspicucusly notice- 


| aid in the rehabilitation of Vermont 
| roads damaged by the recent New Eng- 
land flood. 

11 a. m.—The Chief Justice of the 
United States, William Howard Taft, 
called to discuss with the President the 
progress of the work of the Supreme 

Court of the United States in disposing 
| of cases before it. 
| 11:30 a. m.—Senator Robert B. Howell, 
| of Nebraska, called to discuss general 
| matters with the President. 

12:15 p. m.—Martin H. Carmody, Su- 
preme Knight of the Order of Knights 
of Columbus, called to pay his respects 

| to the President. 

12:45 p. m.~~The Italian Ambassador, 
Giacomo de Martino, called to present 
to the President the Roman Polyphonic 
Chorus. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with Sé- 
rctarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence, 


30, 1927. 


called to pay his 


Government, the ab- 
to local safety laws 


re his highway . 
to market 


WASHN, GUNES 
Pla, 
“AND KS 
hy 
TIS 

RECON 


Electrified for 560 Miles~ 
Over Four Mountain Ranges 


The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


His hopes and our hopes are bound tight 
together. 

There are thousands of miles of plains, 
of ragged mountains, of pathless forests 
that must be traversed to reach the markets 
of the great cities, the docks where ships 
set forth on their voyages to foreign shores, 
the elevators and warehouses, before the 
farmers’ produce reaches its destination. 

There are 60,000 workers of The Milwau- 
kee Road moving the produce of their 
-neighbors on to market, providing the fin- 
est aoe and passenger service in the 
world. Night and day, in rain and snow, 
in darkness and daylight, the trains move 
over 11,000 miles of The Milwaukee Road 
to market. Neighbor railroad men moving 
neighbor farmers’ produce to market! In 
the last ten years these 60,000 men have 


drawn in wages from The Milwaukee Road 
the sum of $840,000,000—practically all of 
which was spent in the Northwest. 

Perhaps more than any other railroad 
system in the world, The Milwaukee Road 
reflects the fortunes and the ambitions of 
the people and regions it serves. In the 
last ten years it has expended in the North- 
west for. all purposes, including wages, 
operating expenses, equipment and taxes, 
the tremendous sum of $1,500,000,000! 

And because The Milwaukee Road ex- 
actly expresses the forward-looking, opti- 
mistic spirit of the Northwest it intends to 
maintain the leadership it has won as the 
most modern transcontinental railroad in 
operation. Never before has its equipment 
been in such good condition. Never before has 
its morale been so fine. 


™ MILWAU 


SHORTEST AND 
A1OS7 MODERN ROUTE 
TO THE 
PACLEIC AND THE ORIENT 
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Taxation 


Income Is Reduced 
For Loss in Value 
Of German Marks 


Deduction by Executors 
from Gain of Estate Is 
Sustained by Court of 
Claims. 


Witiiam B. RossKAM AND LESTER G. 
RosskKAM, EXECUTORS UNDER THE WILL 
or S. LEON RossKAM, DECEASED, V. 
UNITED STATES CourT or CLAIMs, No. 


Losses sustained by a decedent, on ac- 
count of depreciation in value of Ger- 
man marks during the war period, may 
be deducted from gross income by ex- 
ecutors of the estate, the Court of Claims 
held herein, construing section 202 of the 
1916 Revenue Act. 

The conclusion of law, and opinion, by 
Judge Graham, follows: 

Conclusion of law: From the special 
findings of fact which are made a part 
of the judgment herein, the court de- 
cides, as a conclusion of law, that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover $1,780.09 
with interest at the rate of six per cent 
per annum on $1,635.75 from May 11, 
1922, and on $169.40 from May 18, 1922, 
both to date of judgment, a total of $2,- 
476.49, 

It is therefore adjudged and ordered 
that the plaintiffs recover of and from 
the United States the sum of $2,476.49. 

Graham, judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court, as follows: 

S. Leo Rosskam, a citizen of the 
United States and resident of Philadel- 
phia, died on April 1, 1917, leaving a 
last will and testament which was duly 
admitted to probate in the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia. William  B. 
Rosskam and Lester G. Rosskam, the 
plaintiffs in this suit, were named ex- 
ecutors of the will and were duly ap- 
pointed, and they qualified as such on 
November 24, 1917. 

Owned German Marks. 

At the time of the death of 
testator there was due him by a 
in Munich, Germany, the sum of 
262.55 German marks. ; 

In accordance with the Act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, plaintiffs filed an in- 
come-tax return for the said estate with 
the collector of internal revenue at Phil- 
adelphia, and paid the tax shown to be 
due by said return amounting to $4,- 
373.85. In filing the return they stated 
that there was due their decedent by a 
German bank in Munich, Germany, the 
above sum in German marks, upon which 
claim they had been able to collect 
nothing. 

After considering the return the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
amended it by adding to the taxable 
assets reported the sum of $38,864.07, 
which he determined to be the value of 
the said German marks, and upon that 
sum assessed an additional tax against 
the estate of $1,635.75 in March, 1921. 
On May 11, ‘1922, plaintiffs paid said 
tax under protest, and $169.40 interest 
on May 18, 1922. On July 14, 1922, a 
claim for refund of these two amounts 
was filed. by the plaintiffs, which claim 
was rejected on January 6, 1923. 

Thereafter the plaintiff:s realized 
from said debt the sum of $639.15, the 
tax upon which would have been $25.06, 
and they are seeking to recover the 
aforesaid sums on account of the addi- 
tional assessment less $25.06. 

The applicable statute is Section 202 
of the revenue Act of September 8, 
1916, 39 Stat. 758, which is as follows: 

“That the value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by 
including the value at the time of his 
death of all property—real or personal, 
tangible or intangible—wherever situ- 
ated.” 


their 
bank 


224,- 


Value of Debt in Issue. 

The one question in the case is as to 
the value of the debt due decedent by 
the German bank at the time of his 
death. As stated, he died April 1, 1917, 
and this Government declared war 
against the Imperial German govern- 
ment on the 6th of April, 1917. It is 
admitted that at the date of decedent’s 
death the said bank owed him 225,- 
262.55 German marks, and their value 
for taxation under the statute depends 
upon the value of the German mark on 
that date. The Court has found that 
there was then no marke: in the United 
States wherein said marks could have 
been exchanged for American currency; 
that American banks would not on that 
date have given credit or cash in ex- 
change for the marks; and that there 
is no proof that the owner of the marks 
could have exchanged them on or about 
April 1, 1917, for even the amount of 
currency ultimately collected. 

The plaintiffs did not collect the debt 
before the war terminated. After the 
war they were informed that the bal- 
ance due had been seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian of Germany, and 
upon this information they made collec- 
tion, receiving on June 22, 1922, the 
sum of $639.15 realized from the sale 
of said credit. There is nothing in the 
findings to show that the plaintiffs did 
not exercise due diligence in attempt- 
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Corporations 


Deficiency Assessment Against Corporation 


After Dissolution Held Not to Be Void 


Must Be Made, However, Before Proceedings to Collect 
Tax Are Barred by Limitation. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Vv. J. W. 
Lam, District Court, WESTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF KENTUCKY. 

Where a corporation is authorized to 
act after its dissolution for the purpose 
of closing up its business a deficiency 
assessment made against it after its dis- 
solution, is not void if it is made before 
proceedings to collect the tax are barred 
by limitation, the District Court, West- 
ern District of Kentucky, held herein. 

The Court also held herein, that an 
assessment made by the proper admin- 
istrative officer is prima facie correct as 
against the taxpayer against whom the 
assessment is made. 

In a proceeding to collect deficiency 
taxes from the stockholders of a dis- 
solved corporation, the burden of proof 
is upon the Government to prove that 
any assets received by the stockholders 
were received as such and not as credi- 
tors of the corporation, the Court also 


held herein. The opinion follows in full | 


text: 

I can not agree with the contention 
of the defendant that the deficiency as- 
sessment made by the Commissioner 
against the Hillside Coal Company was 
void because that corporation had dis- 
solved and gone out of business prior to 
the assessment. The Hillside Coal Com- 
pany was organized under the laws of 
of Kentucky. Section 561 of Kentucky 
Statutes provides that after the charter 
of a Kentucky corporation has expired, 
or after it has gone out of business by 
the voluntary act of its stockholders, it 
may thereafter continue to act as a cor- 
poration for the purpose of closing up 
its business. 

This undoubtedly gives to the corpora- 


tion the right to sue in its corporate | 
name, to collect accounts due it, and to | 


do other acts in its corporate name, look- 
ing alone to the closing up of its busi- 
ness. Likewise, this section undoubtedly 
was intended to give to creditors of a 
corporation the right, within a reason- 
able time after its dissolution, to liquidate 
claims against it, based on 
transactions which took place and liabili- 
ties which arose during its corporate 
existence. 


It is true that the Court of Appeals of | 
Kentucky has held that, ordinarily, two | 


years is a reasonable time for a corpora- 
tion to wind up its business under Sec- 
tion 561, but this is no hard and fast 


rule, and certainly can not be applied | 


against the Government to prevent the 
assessment of txase which the corpora- 


tion should have paid, provided the as- | 


sessment is made before proceeding to 


collect the taxes are barred by limitation. | 


I am satisfied that the deficiency assess- 
ment made by the Commissioner in this 
case is not void. 


No Hard and Fast 
Rule Applicable 


Nor do I think there is anything in 
the contention of the defendant that the 
assessment made in this case against the 
Hillside Coal Company can not be ac- 
cepted as prima facie correct as against 
the defendant in this action. 
well settled to need citation of authority, 


that an assessment made by the proper | 


administrative officer is prima facie cor- 
rect as against the taxpayer against 
whom the assessment is made. Therefore, 
in the Hillside Coal Company were being 
sued in this case, the deficiency assess- 
ment made by the Commissioner would 
be prima facie correct, and the burden 
would be upon the Coal Company to es- 
tablish that they were incorrect. 

It is the general rule that a stock- 


holder is such an integral part of the cor- | 


poration that he, in view of the law, is 


privy to the proceedings touching the | 


body of which he is a member, and is 
bound by such proceedings, even though 


he himself is not a party thereto, unless | 


such proceedings against the corporation 
are void becaues of want of jurisdiction 
over the subject matter or over the cor- 
poration itself. Compare: Sanger v. 
Upton, Assignee, 91 U. S. 56; Hawkins 
v. Glenn, 131 U. S. 319; Selig v. Hamil- 
ton, 234 U. S. 654; Coe v. Armour Fer- 
ing to collect this debt in Germany. The 
obstacles in the way of their doing so 
are too well known to require discus- 
sion. 

There are no facts to justify the 
value put upon the debt by the Govern- 
ment, and therefore the additional as- 
sessment made on that account, namely, 
$1,635.75, with interest, a total 
$1,805.15.' Deducting from the 
sum $25.06 due by the estate 
$649.15, the amount realized on the 
debt, there remains a balance due the 
plaintiffs of $1,780.09, with interest on 
$1,635.75 from May 11, 1922, and on 
$169.40 from May 18, 1922. For these 
amounts plaintiffs should have judg- 
ment, and it is so ordered. 

Moss, Judge; Booth, Judge; 
Campbell, Chief Justice, concur. 
Judge, absent. 

November 14, 1927. 


and 
Hay, 


e] 


It is too | 


of | 
last | 
on } 


tilizer Works, 287 U. S, 413; Marin v. 
Augendahl, 247 U. S. 142. 

I am therefore of the opinion that the 
deficiency assessments made by the Com- 
missioner against the Hillside Coal Com- 
pany must be accepted as prima facie 
correct in this action to collect the tax 
so assessed from the defendant under the 
trust fund theory. The burden is upon 
assessments were incorrect. I do not 
think the defendant has sustained that 
burden. The burden is on the plaintiff, 
however, to show that the defendart, as 
a stockholder, received property from 
the Hillside Coal Company, which under 
the trust fund doctrines, should be ap- 
| plied to the payment of the taxes as- 
sessed against the Hillside Coal Com- 
pany. I do not think the plaintiff has 
| sustained this burden. 

The proof in this case shows that when 
the Hillside Coal Company sold its prop- 
erties to the Liberty Coal Mining Com- 
pany, the Oakland Coal Company and 
the Saulsbury Coal Company it received 
$38,500 in cash and $110,000 in notes, se- 
| cured by a lien on the property sold. The 
plaintiff charges that the defendant, Lam, 
upon the dissolution of the Hillside Coal 
Company, as a stockholder of that com- 
pany, received the benefit of the $38,500 
in cash received by it in the sale of its 
| properties, but Lam swears to the con- 

trary. He says the money was expended 

in paying debts of the Hillside Coal Com- 
| pany. The burden is on the Government 
| to prove that Lam received this $38,500, 

as a stockholder of the corporation. It 

has wholly failed to sustain this burden. 
; The Government contends that the $110,- 
000 in notes were turned over to Lam 
as a stockholder of the corporation upon 
| its dissolution. Lam contends that these 

notes were turned over to him as a credi- 

tor of the corporation, in satisfaction of 
; the amount due him on account of $100,- 
000 of bonds of the Hillside Coal Com- 
| pany owned by him and $40,000 interest 
| on these bonds. 





business | 


| Burden of Proof 


Is Not Sustained 

If these notes were not received by 
| Lam as a stockholder, as his part of 
| the corporate assets of the Hillside Coal 
; Company upon its dissolution, but were 

paid to him in satisfaction of the lien 
| debt which he claims he held against that 

corporation, their ieceipt by Lam would 

| create no liability on his part for any 
part of the taxes assessed against the 
Hillside Coal Company. 

The Government contends that at the 
time the Hillside Coal Company dissolved 
and Lam received the $110,000 in notes, 
the Hillside Coal Company was not in- 
| debted to him for the $100,000 of bonds 
| and interest thereon, or, if it was so in- 
| debted, Lam is estopped to assert such 

indebtedness because of the recitals in 
| the deed from the Hillside Coal Company 

and J. W. Lam to the Liberty Coal Min- 

| ing Company, to the effect that said bonds 
| had already been fully paid and satisfied. 
I do not think the doctrine of estoppel 

by deed has any application, because the 

Government was not privy to this instru- 

ment. The recitals in the deed, however, 

are some evidence in support of the claim 
| ofthe Governmnt that th bonds had ac- 


tually been satisfied prior io the sale of ! 


the Hillside Coal Company’s property. 


Lam himself swears positively that the ! 


bonds had not been satisfied. If this were 

the only testimony in the case on that 
! subject, I would be inclined to accept as 
| true the statements in the deed, but the 
| testimony of Mr, Lam is corroborated 
| by Mr. Hubert Meredith, secretary of the 
Hillside Coal Company, whom ‘I have 
| known personally for many years and in 
| whose word TI have implicit faith. 

I think it is clear from the testimony 
| as a whole that when the Hillside Coal 
; Company commenced to sell its property 

to the Liberty Coal Mining Company, the 

Oakland Coal Company and the Sauls- 

berg Coal Company, it was agreed that 

Lam should surreider his bonds and can- 

cel them, and receive in exchafige there- 

for the notes which the purchasing com- 

panies were to excute. In view of the 

fact that Lam was practically the sole 

stockholder of the Hillside Coal Company, 
| I do not attach any particular importance 
to the fact that he was willing to and 
did acknowledge of record that the 
| bonds had been satisfied before he re- 
ceived the notes executed by the purchas- 
ing companies. 

He was at all times in position, be- 
cause of his control of the Hillside Coal 
Company, to fully protect his interests. 
At any rate, I think the Government has 
failed to satisfactorily sustain the burden 
of proving that these notes were received 
by Lam as a stockholder in satisfaction 
of his interest in the corporate assets of 
the Hillside Coal Company upon its dis- 
solution. 

A decree will therefore be entered dis- 
missing the bill. 

October 21, 1927. 





the defendant to show that the deficiency | 


Deficiencies 


Currencies 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


and filed for reference. 


ASSESSMENTS: Administrative Officers: Presumptions.—Assessment made 


by proper administrative officer is 


prima facie correct as against taxpayer 


against whom assessment is made.—U. S. v. J. W. Lam (District Court, Dis- 
trict of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 2794, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


authorized to act after its dissolu 
ness, deficiency assessment made agai 
made before proceedings to collect tax 
(Volume II). 
EFICIENCIES: Dissolved Corpora 


dissolved corporation, burden of proof 


may be deducted from gross income by 
Act.—William B. Rosskam et al., Ex 





officer or employe of the Bureau of 
disposition of other cuses.—Extract 
Internal Revenues. 


EFICIENCIES: Dissolved Corporations: Limitations ——Where corporation is 


tion, for purpose of closing up its busi- 
nst it after its dissolution is not void if 
are barred by limitation.—U. S. v. J. W. 


Lam (District Court, District of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 2794, Col. 2 


tions: Collections: Proceedings: Burden 


of Proof.—In proceeding to collect deficiency taxes from stockholders of 


is uopn Government to prove that any 


assets received by stockholders were received as such and not as creditors of 
corporation.—U. S. v. J. W. Lam (District Court, District of Kentucky).— 
Yearly Index Page 2794, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


LOS8Es: German Marks: Sec. 202, 1916 Act.—Losses sustained by decedent 
on account of depreciation in value of German marks during war period 


executors of estate under Sec. 202, 1916 
ecutors, v. U. S. (Court of Claims).— 


Yearly Index Page 2794, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Bo ard of Tax Appeals 


Published Nov 


*Cherokee Ochre Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 9846. 

Depletion. — The March 1, 1913, 
per ton value of ochre and barytes 
deposit on petitioner’s lands deter- 
mined as a basis for deductions on 
account of depletion of ores during 
the years 1920 and 1921. 

“Appeal of Konrad Schreiber Compuny. 
Docket No. 2600. 

Obsolesence. — The peitioner had 
been engaged in carrying on the 
business pf a manufacturer of malt 
and also as a producer of malt 
liquors. As a result of Federal legis- 
lation he was compelled to discon- 
tinue both of these businesses. 
Held, that he is entitled to claim 
obsolescence upon the tangible prop- 
erties used in his former businesses. 

Equity Union Creamery & Mercantile 
Exchange, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenve. Docket No. 
10391. 

A document entitled “income and 
profits-tax return for the final year 
ended November 30, 1918,” purport- 
ing to be a return of the petitioner 
but which was neither signed nor 
sworn to by any person, was filed in 
the office of the collector on April 16, 
1919. Thereafter, on November 15, 
1922, a return covering the same fis- 
cal pear properly signed and sworn 
to by petitioner’s officers was filed 
with the collector. Held, that the re- 
turn filed November, 13, 1922, was the 
return required by statute and that 
the Commissioner had five years 
from the date of filing of such re- 
turn within which to determine a de- 
ficiency in income and profits tax. 

Hugh MacRae, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 4284 and 19271. 

Evidence held insufficient to justify 
change of respondent’s valuation of 
stock as of March 1, 19153. 

Evidence held to show that stock 
received as part consideration for 
sale had no readily realizable value 
in 1922. 

Deduction for bad debt allowed. 

Edmund H. Fleming, et al., Executors 
of the estate of C. F. Fleming, Peti- 
tioners, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 7212. 


Texas Law Involving 


Rail Crossings Argued 


Validity of Statute to Prevent 
Train Collisions Before 
Supreme Court. 


The validity of a statute of the State 
of Texas is called in question in the case 
of International-Great Northern R. R. 
Co. et al. v. Railroad Commission of 
Texas, et al., No. 90, which was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on November 29, 1927. 


! 
| The statute, in so far as involved in 
| or material to this cause, is as follows: 
“Where the tracks of two or more rail- 
| ways cross each other at a common 
| grade in this State, such railway com- 
| panies shall protect said crossing by in- 
| terlocking or other safety devices and 
regulations to be designated by the Com- 
mission, to prevent trains colliding at 
such crossings.” 
The Commission referred to 
Railroad Commission of Texas. 
| The statute is called in question by 
| plaintiffs in error as in conflict with vari- 
} ous provisions of the Act to Regulate 


is the 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
# the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 

Breight revenue ............. 21,057,496 
Passanger revenue 7,614,912 

Total Oper. Rev........33,172,196 
Maintenance of way « 5,104,208 
Maintenance of Equipment 6,928,343 
Transportation expenses 11,952,855 
Total expenses incl. other 26,124,647 
Net from railroad 7,047,549 
Taxes 2,078,356 
Net after taxes, etc 4,960,753 
Net after rents 4,994,066 


New York Central R. R. 
October 


10 Months 

1927 1926 

22,619,021 20,106,678 206,054,057 | 
7,527,603 88,211,527 83,565,040 | 
34,906,111 325,791,218 
5,488,706 45,812,726 
7,344,282 66,868,067 
12,107,629 113,078,012 
26,890,070 246,572,180 
8,016,041 79,219,038 
2,180,381 21,782,890 
5,827,168 57,341,515 
5,865,295 54,767,596 


1926 


44,769,841 | 
70,331,685 
110,837,649 | 
246,492,176 
85,599,906 
22,788,281 
62,695,971 
61,166,780 | 


October 

1927 

8,989,092 
1,749,291 
332,092,082 | 11,707,257 
1,394,151 
2,140,597 
4,055,566 
8,065,723 
3,641,550 
632,463 
3,007,155 
2,667,121 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
10 Months 

1926 1927 1926 
9,144,328 83,839,323 
1,864,473 18,416,358 
11,991,765 111,637,350 
1,544,689 14,850,513 
2,403,064 22,770,158° 
4,042,053 40,608,041 
8,516,933 83,362,513 
3,474,832 28,274,837 
636,246 6,319,020 
2,836,289 21,918,265 
2,505,479 17,566,420 


18,944,157 
108,459,460 | 


39,112,780 | 
81,688.343 | 
26,771,117 | 
5,969,495 
20,742,324 | 
16,629,051 


1927 
80,182,349 | 14,009,626 


15,974,095 
13,699,252 | 1,331,349 
23,189,703 | 3 

4,072,977 
8,942,003 
7,032,092 


6,057,040 
5,501,040 


Great Northern Ry. 
10 Months 

1927 1926 
78,285,779 77,069,012 
10,558,396 10,778,799 
97,902,683 97,054,170 
13,027,654 12,468,084 
16,418,138 15,099,120 
30,983,544 30,687,888 
65,478,060 63,204,475 
32,424,623 33,849,425 
8,445,695 8,022,587 
23,971,515 25,812,787 
22,908,286 24,888,197 


October 
1926 

12,417,733 
1,011,487 
14,503,091 
1,122,749 
1,397,827 
3,886,593 
6,876,550 
7,626,541 
936,444 
6,689,266 
6,124,043 


986,615 


027,554 


974,340 


ember 30, 1927. 


| Motion for substitution of parties 
denied under Section 38467 of the 
Revised Statutes which provides for 
the personal liability of executors 
of debts due the United States from 
the estate. , 

Estate Tax.—Real estate trans- 
ferred to trustees in 1911 with life 
estate reserved to grantor, held not 
transferred in contemplation of, nor 
intended to take effect at or after 
death, and may not be included in 
the gross estate of the decedent. 

Otto T. Brehmer, et al., Executors of the 
estate of August F. W. Brehmer, de- 
ceased, Petitioner, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 5844. 

Estate Tax.—The property de- 
scribed in the transfers involved in 
this proceeding were not made in 
contemplation of, nor intended to 
take effect at or after grantor’s 

| death, an dmay not be included in a 
computation of either gross or net 
| estate of decedent. 
| The Big Western Oil & Gas Co., Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue. Docket No. 7150. 

1. Profit from sale of interest in 
oil and gas leases held not taxable 
in 1919. 

2. Determiniation of respondent as 
| to depletion approved. ; 
| H. Randolph Guggenheimer, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No, 13625. 

Debts held not to have been ascer- 
tained to be worthless, and there- 
fore not deductible, for year claimed. 
| Estate of Marcus D. Fairchild, Nellie 
| B. Fairchild, Executrix, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 19022. 

Respondent held to have improp- 
erly included items in gross estate 
which were not part of decedent’s 
property at death. Valuation of 

‘certain stock approved. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
| decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





| Commerce, as amended; and its validity 


is sought to be sustained by the defend- 
ants in error on the ground that it is an 
ordinary police regulation of the State 
of Texas, enacted for the protection of 
life and property; that it is not at all 
in conflict with any Federal law and 
that there is no conflict, positive or irrec- 
oncilable conflict between the statute 
and any Federal law. 


The case for the plaintiffs in error was 
argued by W. L. Cook (Frank Andrews, 
Samuel B. Dabney, W. L. Cook and 
James E. Kilday on the brief). D. A. 
Simmons argued for the defendants in 
error (Claude Polland, D. A. Simmons 
and J. H. Tallichet on the brief). 


| Case Involving Iowa Tax 


Argued in Supreme Court | 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments in an Iowa tax 
case on November 28. The case is that 
of Commercial National Bank of Council 
Bluffs, etc., et al., v. Burke etce., et al., 
No. 86. 

This is a suit brought by the bank 
against the county levying the tax and 
the officers of the county, it was ex- 
plained by counsel. The petition asks 
that the tax assessment upon shares of 
stock in plaintiff bank for the year 1920 
as corrected by the defendant county 
auditor be cancelled, and that the county 
treasurer be enjoined from collecting the 
taxes in question. 

Full Argument Not Heard. 

Defendants in error filed a general 
equitable demurrer to plaintiff’s petition. 
The county court overruled the demur- 
rev, that court being of the view that 
the action of the board of review was 
an adjudication. The county court was 
reversed by the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

The case was argued for the plaintiffs 
-in error by George S. Wright (Addison 
G. Kistle on the brief). After a discus- 
sion of jurisdictional questions the Court 
declined to hear further arguments. 
Charles E. Swanson and Frank E. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Calendar 


of the 
| Board of Tax Appeals 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals.' Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing of cases awaiting hearing. 
The following is the calendar of the 

United States Board of Tax Appeals from 
December 1 to December 6, inclusive, the 


numbers being the docket numbers and the 
| names those of the petitioners: 
December 1, 1927. 
| 31902, Commercial Stevedore Company. 
31953, Crescent Wood Working Corpora- 
tion. 
17210, Estate of Daniel F. Crilly. 
7849, Connecticut Electric Manufacturing 
Company. 
797%, Louis DePaolu. 
31251, Rhea Dively. 
31767, A. J. Eisemayer. : . 
31956, Estate of Mrs. Maria L. Edgerly. 
31766, Farmers Union Mills Company. 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 


Ward Hamilton. 

C. E. Huddart. . 

Abraham J. Hurwitz. 

King Scenic Company. 
11020, Lester Book & Stationery Company. 
31887, Fred E. Lins. 
31806, T. H. Low. 
11215, Estate of John E. Maloney. 
31890, Joseph L. Merrick. 
11130, National Land Company. 
31248, Sophia Maryland. 
11010, Orinoco Supply Company. 
31954, William A. Cutten. 
10555, Penn Tobacco Company. 
31208, B. H. Peyton (motion). 
31889, M. H. Salzman. 
31734, Estate of Edward Schmeckpeper. 
31862, William P. Schuster. 
31804, Estate of Mark L. Sperry. 
31914, Estate of Gustave Strauss. 
Estate of David K. Strong. 
P. S. Thorsen & Company, Inc. 
George P. Wild. 
Harry Vickers. 
Victoria National Bank. 
Robert Woolsey. 

December 5, 1927. 

10382, Alabama Hardware Company. 
8622, Air Nitrates Corporation. 
8524, American Cyanamid Company. | 
} American Yarn and Processing 


31891, 
11166, 
31847, 
10962, 
31845, 
31910, 


} 11467, 
Company. 
9949, S. L. Becker. 
11506, Broadway Strand Theater 
pany. 
11642, Brownville Paper Company. 
11133, Comey and Johnson Company. 
30347, George J. Delmege. 
4934, Dixie Realty & Products Company. 
4706, Estate of Hannah Duggan. 
9221, Excelsior Leader Laundry Company. 
5570, Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 
27900, Fred C. Fleming. 
10126, Alice Fisher Foster. 
11468, Estate of Louis Goldman. 
4120, L. C. Hedrick. 
8494, Houston Belt & Terminal Company. 
11613, Kelley Music Company. 
16684, Kelley Music Company. 
11603, Lancaster Lens Company. 
4343, Leggett & Platt Spring Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
13112, Leggett & Platt Spring Manufac- 
turing Company. 
11572, George W. Lenox. 
17891, Maple Coal Company (motion). 
10733, McCoy Brandt Machinery Com- 


any. 
. 11468, Nims Manufacturing Company. 
5763, Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Company. 
10456, Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Company. 
8389, Odell Hardware Company. 
9622, Estate of Richard Pinhorn. 
9222, Popular Price Tailoring Company. 
7766, Powers Manufacturing Company. 
4644, Pratt & Latchworth Company, Ltd. 
8759, Rouse Wire Company. 
11544, Herbert P. Stone. 
9240, Gertrude Sweet. 
11587, Terry Holding Company, Inc. 
7139, C. R. Thomas. 
11465, Union Cotton Mills Company. 
11625, Woodside Cotton Mills. 
9965, Wyoming Central Associaton. 
December 6, 1927. 
1777, American Creosoting Company, et al. 


| 
| A call for 


Com- | 


HEREIN, BEING 
DAILY. 


State Levies 


Supreme Court Tests 
Tax on Bank Stock 
Levied by Montana 


Validity of System Provided 
By State Statutes Attacked 
by Banking Corpora- 
tions. 


The validity of a tax of Montana on 
the shares of stock of national banks 
was questioned in the argument made 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on November 28 in three cases. 

The cases in which the question is 
raised are Commercial National Bank of 
Miles City, Montana et al., v. Custer 


; County et al., etc., No. 82; Turner, Re- 


ceiver, etc., et al., v. Custer County et 
al., etce., No. 83; and, Miles City Na- 
tional Bank of Miles City v. Custer 
County et al., ete., No. 84. 

It was stated that plaintiffs in error 
are banking corporations incorporated 
under the national banking act and do- 
ing business as such in Montana. Upon 
each of them a tax was levied upon their 
shares of capital stock held by individ- 
ual owners of the plaintiff banks for the 
years of 1922 and 1923. These taxes were 
paid under protest and suits were 
brought for their recovery. 

Claim Tax is Illegal. 
The plaintiffs in error contend that 


| the system provided by the statutes of 


Montana for the taxation of the shares 


| of national banks impose a higher rate 





of taxation than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
viduals of the State coming into com- 
petition with the business of national 
banks, and that the assessment and levy 


{ authorized thereby is illegal and void, 


because the provisions of these statutes 
are in conflict with and in violation of 


| the provisions of and repugnant to the 
| United States Revised Statutes. 


The case for the plaintiffs in error 
was argued by C. H. Loud (W. B. Lea- 
vitt, Lewis J. Wallace and George N. 
Brown with him on the brief). Argument 
for the defendants in error was presented 
by A. H. Angstman and Rudolph Nel- 
stead. (A. L. Foot with them on the 
brief). 

Deny Discrimination. 

Defendants in error contend that from 
the record in the cause the court can 


| not say that there has been any dis- 


crimination in fact in favor of other 
moneyed capital, and against shares in 
national banks. It wes argued that un- 
der the decisions of the Supreme Court, 


| the pleadings and agreed statement of 


facts in the case are insufficient to show 
any violation of the congressional re- 
striction contained in the United States 
Revised Statutes, Section 5219. 


968", Appalachian _Ratly Company. 

6299, Blue River Placer Mining Company. 

11691, Eikenberry & Christopher Com- 
pany. , ; 

11797, Footer Realty Corporation. 

11797, Franklin Mills. ; 

2853, Guyton & Cumfer Manufacturing 
Company. . : 

11874, J. Hensler Brewing Company. 

12124, Lord & Bustreuell Company. 

10597, Lord & Bustreuell Company. 

9877, Charles R. Johnson. 

11767, Joseph W. McCausey. 


11624, Meurer Steel Barrel Company, 


' Ine. 


4853, National Industrial Alcohol Com- 
any. 

, 11808, North American Car Company. 
11734, Emily D. Proctor. 
8793, Charles R. Van Ellen. 
9358, A. H. Van Hook. 

9359, Mrs. A. H. Van Hook. * 


BETTER LOOKING mouse-traps 


Many manufacturers are placing behind their prod: 


ucts a new group of technicians—a board of beauty—a committee 


to consider the style, design, color of the product and its package. 


The scientific laboratories, which develop and guard 


the efficiency of the product are not enough—for efficiency is no 


longer enough. 


We must make our mouse-traps better mouse-traps 


—and better looking mouse-traps, too. 


Tt should be remembered, though, that true beauty 


is more than surface design or color. You might embellish a mouse- 


trap with beautiful rose buds and still not have an appealing mouse- 


trap—appealing to the mouse, or the trapper. Beauty is more than 


skin deep. Beauty must be appropriate to be effective. 


We find it very pleasant to be in the advertising 


agency business during this revival of good taste. For one thing we 


have chairs on several boards of beauty. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN «..«§ ADVERTISING 


Aver. miles operated ......... 6,925.30 


6,950.60 6,925.30 
Operating ratio 78.8 


77.0 75.7 


6,930.60 | 7,575.00 


7,552.58 7,568.25 
74.2 | 69.9 


71.0 74.7 


7,565.11 
75.3 


8,164.26 8,192.84 
66,9 65.1 


Northrop are on the brief for the de- 
j fendants in error. 


8,163.52 
56.0 


8,181.93 


247 PARK AVENUE > 
47.4 
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The New Ford Car will sell 


ata SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICE 
Complete details of the new car which willbe 


FEATURES OF THE NEW FORD CAR 


GOR" 2795). RATS 
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ut 


officially announced 
this FRIDAY 


Tue MINUTE you see the pictures of 
the new Ford car you will be de- 
lighted with its low, smart lines and 
the artistic color combinations. 
There, you will say, is a truly 
modern car. 

But a still greater thrill awaits you 
when you slip into the roomy seat 
behind the wheel and start away for 
your first ride. Then you will know 
that you have found the most unusual 
value ever offered in a low-price car. 

You will like the feeling of speed 
and power that the new Ford gives 
you—the comfortable, prideful feel- 
ing that comes from having a car 
worthy of any occasion and equal to 
every emergency. 

You will like the flexibility and 
safety of the new Ford car as you 
weave in and out of city traffic— its 
flashing pick-up as the light turns 
green and the sign says “Go.” You 
will like its smooth, quiet steadiness 
on the open road where you can 
lazy along according to your mood, 
or do 55 and even 65 miles an 
hour if you desire. The new 


Ford has unusual speed—no doubt 
of that! 


eA smart, low, speedy car that 
has been built to endure 


The new Ford will climb hills that 
you never thought a low-price car 
would climb on high. It will pass cars 
that you never thought you could pass. 
The longest trips will seem easy, for 
here is a car that puts new joy in 
motoring. 

There is still another reason why 
the new Ford car is the most out- 
standing value ever offered in a low- 
price car. An important three-word 


reason that theans a great deal to you 
—endurance—durability—long life. 

The new Ford car is made to stand 
up under thousands upon thousands 
of miles of steady running over all 
kinds of roads. It has even more 
stamina than the Model T Ford 
because we have learned to make 
every part stronger and sturdier 
without increased weight or greatly 
increased cost. 

Many of the Model T Ford cars 
are still in active service after 75,- 
000, 100,000 and 150,000 miles. 
This new Ford car will do even 
better. In the words of Henry Ford: 
“It is our ambition to have every 
piece of machinery or non-consum- 
able product that we turn out so 
strong and so well-made that no 
one ought ever to have to buy a 
second one.” 


Four-wheel brakes and 
standard, selective gear shift 


On the right we ate printing, for the 
first time, the complete details of 
the new Ford car. Read them over 
carefully, especially the paragraphs 
dealing with the new engine, the new 
bodies, the new standard, selective 
gear shift transmission with roller 
bearings, the new four-wheel brakes, 
the new hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers, the new mechanical design igni- 
tion, the new oiling system, and the 
new dry-plate, multiple-disc clutch. 

Then decide that whatever else 
you do Friday you are going to set 
aside at least fifteen minutes to get 
the full story of the new Ford car. 
It is more than a new automobile. 
It is the advanced expression of a 
wholly new idea in modern, eco- 
nomical transportation. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


@ 1927, Ford Motor Company ~ 


Detroit, Michigan 


55 TO 65 MILES AN HOUR 


The new Ford has unusual speed. It will do 55 to 60 miles 
an hour with ease. This is a conservative statement. In 
many road tests it has exceeded 65 miles an hour. So well 
does the new car hold the road that you can travel at high 
speed for long stretches with a new feeling of comfort and 
safety. Even bad roads may be taken at a fast pace. You 
will be delighted too with the way the new Ford climbs 
the hills. You will face the steepest grades with confi- 
dence, knowing you have.power and power to spare to 
climb them all without greatly reduced speed, without 
strain, or unnecessary shifting of gears. 


40-HORSE-POWER ENGINE 


At 2200 revolutions per minute, the new Ford four-cylin- 
der engine develops 40 horse-power. This r. p. m., or revo- 
lution speed, is low for such power and shows that the en- 
gine is unusually efficient. It also means long life, for the 
lower the speed of the engine, the less the wear on its parts. 
The bore is 37g inches and the stroke 4'{ inches. (S. A. E. 
and N. A. C. C. rating for license purposes, 24.03 horse- 
power.) 


REMARKABLE ACCELERATION 


The new Ford is remarkably quick on the get-away. In 
tests in high gear, with a Tudor sedan body and two pas- 
sengers, it has accelerated from 5 to 25 miles per hour in 
8’2 seconds. This acceleration is an outstanding feature 
of the new Ford car. 


PREVENTING VIBRATION 


The engine in the new Ford is practically vibrationless. 
This is due in part to its lower r. p. m., the statically and 
dynamically balanced crankshaft, and the aluminum pis- 
tons. To insure quiet, the timing gears are made of bake- 
lized fabric instead of metal, and the cams on the camshaft 
are so designed that the valve push rods follow them closely, 
preventing valve clicking. 


GASOLINE ECONOMY 


You will get from 20 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline, 

depending on the speed at which you drive. Feed to . 
carburetor is by gravity from a unique welded coe ae 
steel tank integral with the cowl. 


UNIQUE NEW OILING SYSTEM 


The oiling system is distinctly Ford in design, being a 
combination of pump, splash, and gravity feed. The pump 
delivers the oil to the valve chamber, from which it flows 
by gravity: feed to the main bearings of the crankshaft. 
An oil dipper is provided on each connecting rod bearing 
cap, so that the force of rotation of the crankshaft drives 
oil into the connecting rod bearings, as well as splashing 
oil over all working parts within the engine. This is a 
simple but entirely dependable system, assuring proper 
lubrication of each bearing and each cylinder without 
pressure. 


PERFECTED COOLING 


The new Ford car has a centrifugal water pump, and large 
radiator. The fan runs on the pump shaft and is made 
according to airplane propeller design. It is exceedingly 
difficult to make the new Ford engine overheat; only abuse 
will do it, such as running without enough oil. 


IGNITION SYSTEM OF NEW DESIGN 


The ignition system of the new Ford is unique in mechan- 
ical design, extremely simple, and will give the car owner 
exceptional performance with a minimum of trouble. 
There is only one coil, in a water-proof case. The distrib- 
utor is located on top of the engine where it is clean and 
easily accessible. Connections are made to the spark- 
plugs by short bronze springs. The coincidental lock on 
the new Ford is placed in the ignition circuit. It not only 
replaces the regular ignition switch, but in the “off” posi- 
tion grounds the entire circuit. From the switch to the 
distributor a steel cable pens the primary current wire, 
this wire being grounded to the distributor casing, thereby 
making it impossible to wire around the device. The new 
generator is of the power-house type. 


STANDARD, SELECTIVE GEAR SHIFT 


The new Ford transmission is of the selective sliding gear 
type, with standard shift. It has three speeds forward and 
one reverse. The main shaft runs on ball bearings, the 
countershaft on roller bearings, and the reverse idler on 
a bronze bearing. This is the highest type of bearing 
mounting and is unusual on light cars. All gears are made 
of heat-treated chrome alloy steel. You will be delighted 
with the easy, noiseless shifting of gears in this new trans- 


mission. You can go from one to another easily, silently, © 


with the pressure of a finger, 


EXCEPTIONALLY EASY TO STEER 


The steering gear on the new Ford car is irreversible. 
Shocks are not transmitted back to the hands of the driver. 
You need not grip the wheel tightly. A light touch is 
enough to guide the car safely. cae steering wheel is 
made of steel, covered with hard rubber. Light switch 
and horn button are convenicatly located on top of wheel. 


NEW FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES 


The brakes on the new Ford car-are an exclusive 
Ford development. They are of the mechanical, internal 


expanding-shoe type and are self-centering: This is the most 
reliable and the simplest type of four-wheel brake and the 
easiest to adjust. All adjustments are made from the out- 
side without removing any parts: No special tools are 
needed. Uniform, correct adjustment on each wheel is 
quickly and easily obtained: The brake pedal and the 
hand lever each operate all four brakes. Total braking 
surface is 168 square inches: All brake working parts are 
cadmium plated to make them rust-proof: 


MULTIPLE DRY-DISC CLUTCH 


The clutch in the new Ford is of the multiple dry-dise type; 
which is the most reliable. It is also the easiest to operate, 
for it takes hold gently and smoothly. It has four driving 
discs and five driven discs. 


COMFORTABLE TRANSVERSE SPRINGS 


The springs are of the transverse, semi-elliptic type, de- 
signed and built for the new Ford. This type, which was 
used in the Model T, was adapted to the new car because 
no better spring type could be found. They are built of 
the finest spring steel, and the leaves are wide and thins 
Each spring is built up of varying sizes and number ofieaves 
to give proper flexibility and to meet riding requirements 
of the different body types. The size and number of leaves 
used in these springs is one of the reasons why the new Ford 
is such a comfortable car. The construction of the trans- 
verse springs also contributes to the safety and efficiency of 
the 4-wheel brakes. 


HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


The finest type hydraulic shock absorbers are standard 
equipment on the new Ford. These combine with the low 
center of gravity, the minimum unsprung weight, and the 
easy riding qualities of the transverse springs to make the 
new Ford one of the most comfortable cars on the road today; 


THREE-QUARTERS-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


The rear axle of the new Ford is of the three-quarterse 
floating type. The axle housings are made entirely of steel, 
built up by welding steel forgings to steel tubing. The dif- 
ferential housing, to which these housings are bolted, is 
made of rolled channel steel. The axle shafts carry none of 
the weight of the car, the wheels running on roller bearings 
on the housing. All bearings in the rear axle are of the 
roller type. Drive is by spiral bevel gear. , 


FORD-DESIGNED STEEL-SPOKE WHEELS 


Original design and great strength are two features:-that 
mark the unique, Ford-designed steel-spoke wheels: Each 
wheel is assembled by welding, and becomes one piece of 
metal. Spokes cannot work loose. Each spoke has a ten- 
sile strength of 4000 pounds. Outside spokes do not cross, 
so that the wheels are easy to clean. There are only 30 
spokes in each wheel. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW LOW BODY LINES 


There is a bit of the European touch in the coachwork and 
contour of the new Ford. Bodies are steel: Fenders are of 
the full crown type. Appointments and hardware are of 2 
luxurious type seldom found in a low-price car. Upholstery 
is of rich, durable material: Cushions are deep and easyz 
Door handles and window lifts are fully nickeled. Speedom- 
eter, gasoline gauge, ammeter and ignition lock are 
mounted on an instrument panel of satin-finish nickel," 
illuminated by a lamp in center. Headlamps and radiator 
shell are fully nickeled. Cloged cars have the new military- 
type sun visor and crown roof. Great care has been taken‘ 
in designing the new Ford to provide generous: seat space} 
and ample leg room. Clear, unobstructed vision is assure 
at front by unusually narrow pillars and at sides by specially, 
designed doors with large windows. / 


CHOICE OF FOUR COLORS % 


The color combiuations used on the newFord are especially 
artistic and attractive. Four color choices are offered for, 
each body type—a most unusual feature in a low-price cars 
Purchasers may choose any one of the following: calozs— 
Niagara Blue, Arabian Sand, Dawn Gray, and Gun,Metal 
Blue. Belt and reveals are finished in contrasting, colors, 
with attractive striping. The finish is pyroxylin laequer, 
one of the finest and most enduring finishes for automo 

bodies. It is not affected by heat or cold, withstands all 
kinds of weather conditions, and is not easily marred-or 
scratched. The lustre actually improves-with washing:: 


A QUIET CAR( 


In designing the new Ford, every precaution was takento 
prevent squeaks, rattles and drumming sounds: Body panels 
and frame sections are welded and riveted together wherever 
there is possibility of the body weaving. In all structural 
details the new Ford bodies are built to afford the utmost 
quietness and comfort. ae 


GREASE GUN LUBRICATION 


The chassis of the new Ford is lubricated by the pressure 
grease gun system, the simplest and most effective method 
of lubrication. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Starter Dashlight 

Five Steel-spoke Wheels Mirror 

Windshield Wiper Rear and Stop Light 
Speedometer Oil Gauge 

Gasoline Gauge Ignition Lock 

Door Lock Complete Tool Set 
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Mobile & Ohio Given | Specifications Describe Ships and Cargoes 


Of Services in China and South Seas 


Authority to Float 
Issue of Gold Bonds 


Proceeds to Be Used fer Re- 
funding and Improvement 
Purposes and Have Been 


Sold at 9214. 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has been 
authorized to issue $13,879,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 412 
per cent gold bonds by report and order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which has just made publice in Finance 
Docket No. 6540. The bonds have been 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Company at 
92% per cent of par. The full text of 
the Commission’s report follows: 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly | 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
$13,879,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage gold bonds, 412 per cent 
series of 1977. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

Of the proposed bonds, $3,000,000 are 
to be issued to reimburse the applicant’s 
treasury in part for expenditures for 
additions and betterments not heretofore 
capitalized, made during the period from 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1926, 
in net amount of $3,258,381.68, and $10,- 
879,000 to provide funds for the follow- | 
ing purposes: 

(a) To pay: indebtedness incurred in 
retiring $1,000,000 of first extension 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds which ma- 
tured July 1, 1927, and in acquiring 
$379,000 of general mortgage 4 per cent j 
bonds which mature September 1, 1938; 
and 

(b) To provide funds for paying and 
retiring at maturity, December 1, 1927, 
$7,000,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent | 
gold bonds, and $2,500,000 of St. Louis 
division mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds 
now outstanding. Details in respect of 
the bonds to be refunded, indebtedness to 
be paid, and expenditures for additions 
and betterments are given in the appli- 
cation, 

New Mortgage Proposed. 

The applicant proposes to make a new 
mortgage of its properties to the Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company and James 
H. Perkins, trustees, under date of July 
1, 1927. The total amount of the bonds 
authorized thereunder will be limited at 
the present time to $75,000,000, and it is 
provided that at no time shall there be 
bonds outstanding, together with all 
prior debts of the issuing company, more 
than three times the then paid-in capital 
of the applicant. The bonds will be is- 
sued in series, the proposed issue, desig- 
nated 442 per cent series of 1977, hav- 





ing terms and conditions as set forth in | 


the proposed mortgage, and subsequent 


determined by the applicant’s board of 
directors. 

Bonds to the amount of $28,171,000 are 
reserved under the proposed mortgage 
for refunding underlying bonds, including 
the $10,879,000 of bonds mentioned above, 
and it is previded that bonds so refunded 
shajl be delivered to the trustee, and 
pledged under the mortgage. Bonds of 
the 442 per cent series of 1977 will be 
dated September 1, 1927, will bear inter- 
est at the rate of 4% per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually on March 1 


and Sepptember 1, will be redeemable in | 


whole or in part on any interest date 
at 105 per cent and accrued interest 
from September 1, 1937, to September 1, 
1974, inclusive, and at the principal 
amount and accrued interest thereafter, 
and will mature September 1, 1977. 
They will be issued as coupon bonds, 
registrable as to principal, and as regis- 


| Oakridge 
| West Cadron 


| And Cargo Carried 





tered bonds in the several denomina- 
tions provided in the mortgage. 
Bonds Sold at 9214. 


The bonds have been sold to J. P. Mor- | 


gan & Company, subject to our approval, 


at 92% per cent of the principal amount | 
At that price the | 


and accured interest. 
annual cost of the proceeds to the ap- 
plicant will be approximately 4.90 per 
cent. 

The applicant shows that it is now 
necessary that it be reimbursed in cash 
for the past expenditures forming the 
basis of a portion of the proposed issue 
of bonds, in order that it may have funds 


forthe payment of outstanding obliga- | 


tions, for the payment of discount in 


connection with the sale of the proposed | 
bonds, for additional working capital, | 
and for other lawful corporate purposes. | 


We find that the proposed issue of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
gold bonds, 4% per cent series of 1977, 
by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
lawful objects within its corporate pur- 


poses, and compatible with the public | 


interest, which are necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of sexvice to 
the public as a common 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- ! 
poses. An appropriate order will be en- | 
tered. 


—_——— 


carrier, and | 


Shipping Board Publishes Data in Connection With Invi- 
tations for Offers to Purchase Lines. 


6413 

Specifications have been prepared de- 
scribing the three steamship lines now 
operating out of Pacific coast ports which 
the Shipping Board has determined to 
offer for sale, as just announced. Two 
forms of tenders are to be proposed, one 
calling for a five-year guarantee and the 
other for a 10 or 15 year guarantee of 
continued operation of the services as 
at present constituted. 

The full text of the specifications de- 
scribing the three lines is as follows: 

The Orgon Oriental Line, operating a 
fleet of 11 vessels, maintains service 
from Columbia River ports to China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands. It is 
now operated by the Columbia Pacific 
Shipping Company of Portland, Ore. 


Eleven Ships in Trade 
With China and Philippines 


The line operates two distinct services, 


the North China service, with monthly | 


sailings, and the South China service, 
with fortnightly sailings. The route 
taken in the North China service is from 
Columbia River ports to Yokohama, 


Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Taku Bar, and | 


Darien, returning via Otaru. That of 
the South China service is from Colum- 
bia River ports to Yokohama, Kobe, 


Honk Kong and Manila, returning via | 
+ Hong Kong, Kobe, Nagoya and 


hama. 

Following is a list of the 
comprising this line: 
Las Vegas 8,394 West Kader 
9,400 West Niger 
8.584 West Nomentum 
8,542 


8.584 
8,542 
West Cayote 8,559 
West Hixton .8,366 West O’Rowa 
West Holbrook. .8,566 Wawalona 9,414 

During the fiscal year 1927 the Oregon 
Line completed 38 round voyages run- 
ning from 12,000 to 15,000 miles each. 


Under the proposed sales agreement the | 
purchaser will be required to make the } 
The | 


same number of voyages annually. 
line carries about 350,000 tons of cargo 
outward each year and about 
tons homeward. 


Ports of Calt 


Traffic on this line is mostly 
Portland to Shanghai, Nagoya, 
hama, and Manila, the chief cargo being 
lumber and grain products, 
fiour. Some shipments of flour are also 


made from Astoria to Taku Bar, Shang- | 
hai and Hong Kong. There is also con- | 
and | 


siderable traffic between Japan 
Chinese ports, and the Philippines. 

Homeward from North China and 
North Japan ports, the principal com- 
modities carried to Portland are beans, 
peas, vegetable oil, wool, peanuts, and 


| hardwood lumber; from the Philippine 
Islands, Hong Kong, and South Japan | 


ports, copra, vegetable oil, rattans, 


° | 
series to have terms and conditions as | ae es vee Beets, Bees 


and sugar. 

Sailing from Portland and Astoria, 
the Oregon Oriental Line carried several 
thousand tons of cargo during 1927; 


large quantities of lumber, paper, and | 


hides to Yokohama, Nagoya, and Shang. 
hai; flour, automobiles, and general cargo 
to Shanghai, 
Hemp and copra from the Philippines; 
tea, wool, bean cake, and peanuts, from 


China; and porcelain from Japan, form | 


the bulk of the homeward cargo. 
This line also carries 
cargo between Oriental ports, en route, 


| such as gunnies, paper, and rice from | 
| Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe to Shang- 


hai and to Philippine ports. 


| Service to South Seas 
| And Oriental Ports 


The largest of the Shipping Board's 


cargo lines in the Pacific, the American / 


Australia Orient Lines, operates 20 ves- 
sels, maintaining regular cargo services 


| from Pacific Coast ports to Australia, 


New Zealand, Orient, Japan, and the 
Philippines. The present managing 
operator of this line is Swayne and Hoyt, 
Inc., of San Francisco. 

The service is divided into two groups, 


and each group is divided into two 


| services: 


First, the Australian group, consisting 


| of: 


New Zealand Service—Operating on a 
140-day turn-around, loading at Van- 


| couver, Seattle, Portland, and San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Dunedin, and New 

Plymouth, returning direct to San Fran- 

cisco or Los Angeles harbor. 
Australia-Philippines Service. — Oper- 


ating on a 168-day turn-around, loading | 


at the same ports for Melbourne, Syd- 


ney, and Brisbane, proceeding from Bris- | 


bane to Philippine Island ports, and 


| thence via Hong Kong to San Francisco 
| and Los Angeles harbor. 


Second, the Oriental 
Group, divided into: 


and Far East 


North China and Japan.—Operating | 


Other tables of monthly 
Railway earnings will be 
found on Pages 4, 8 
and 10. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


Yoko- | 


steamers | 


8,366 | 


125,000 | 


from | 
Yoko- | 


including | 


Manila, and Zamboanga. | 


considerable | 


on a 98-day turn-around to North China 
| and Japan, loading at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles harbor to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Chefoo, Tsingtao, Taku Bar 
Dairen, and returning via Otaru to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles harbor. 

South China and Philippines.—Oper- 
| ating on a 126-day turn-around, loading 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles har- 
bor for Shanghai, Hong Kong, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Saigon (if cargo offers), 
thence to Philippine Island ports, thence 
via Hong Kong to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles harbor. 


Twenty-Two Voyages 
Made in Fiscal Year 

The line maintains sailings every two 
| weeks for north and south China, a 
sailing every four weeks for Australia, 
two sailings per month homeward from 
the Philippines, and a sailing every sec- 
ond Tuesday homewsrd from Hong 
Kong. 

During the fiscal year 1927 the ves- 
| sels of the Australia Urient Lines made 
22 voyages of approximately 17,000 
miles each to the Orient and two voy- 
ages running from 16,000 to 19,000 
miles each to Australia and New Zea- 
land. Under the proposed terms of sale 
the purchaser will be required to make 
the same number of voyages. 

The active vessels in these services at 
present are: 
Crisfield 
Crosskeys 
Dewey 
Elkridge 
| Montague 
| Pawlet 
West Cajoot 
West “Calera 
West Carmona 
| West Chopaka 


9,701 West 
9,950 West 
8,543 West 
9,704 West 
9,418 West 
9,417 West 
8,366 West 


8,366 
8,595 
10,950 
8,541 
8,786 


Conob.. 
Elecajon 
Faralon. 
Henshaw 
Islip 
Ivan 8,570 
Nivaria.. 8,558 
8,584 West. Prospect. 10,981 
. 8,584 West Sequana. 8,560 
10,970 West Togus 8,797 


Variety of Material 
Shipped Out and In 


The movement of cargo 
lines is, briefly, as follows: 
New Zealand Service—To Auckland, 
Wellington, Lyttleton, Dunedin, New 
| Plymouth, Napier, the American Austra- 
| lia Orient Line carries large quantities 
of lumber and shooks from Portland; 
| lumber, building material, canned fish 
from Vancouver and Seattle; building 
material, petroleum products from Los 
Angeles; dried fruits, groceries, petro- 
leum products from San Francisco; and 
lumber from Tacoma, Eureka, and Aber- 
deen. 

Australia. — To 


over these 





Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, from Portland, Astoria, Bel- 
| lingham, Prescott, Longview, Eureka, 
| Hoquiam, Aberdeen, lumber, _ timber; 
from San Francisco, dried fruits, naval 
stores, machinery; from Vancouver, 
canned fish, lumber; from Los Angeles, 
| petroleum products, naval stores, dried 
fruits and general cargo from San Fran- 
cisco. 

South China and Philippines.—From 
Los Angeles, kerosene, gasoline; from 
| San Francisco, automobiles, building ma- 
terials, dried fruits, petroleum products. 

North China and Japan.—From Los 
Angeles, petroleum. products, boxboard; 
from San Francisco, naval stores, build- 
ing material, petroleum products. 

Homeward.—From the Philippines, co- 
| pra, hemp, coconut oil, lumber for San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles; from South 
China, wood, oil, rice, gunnies, rubber, 
wax, bone meal, rattan furniture; from 
North China, peanuts, beans, carpets and 

wool. 


Seven Ships Equipped 
| To Carry Oil Cargoes 


The American Oriental Mail Line, com- 
prising seven ships averaging about 9,500 
tons each, operates a regular cargo serv- 
ice from Puget Sound ports on the Pa- 

| cific to China, Japan and the Philippine 
| Islands. 

This cargo was formerly operated in 
conjuction with five passenger-cargo 
vessels of the President type, which were 
sold in 1925 to the Dollar Steamship 
Company, which now operates them in 
the trans-Pacific service. The present 
managing operator of this cargo line is 
that Admiral Oriental Line of Seattle. 

The line maintains a monthly schedule 
from Puget Sound ports to Japan, Shang- 
hai, Dairen, and Taku Bar, in what is 
known as the North China service, and 
on a monthly schedule to Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Philippine ports in what 

| is known as the South China service. 
The ships are all equipped with deep 
tanks for the handling of bulk vegetable 
oils and coconut oil. 

During 1927 this line completed 28 
| voyages, of about 15,000 miles each, and 
| carried approximately 300,000 tons of 

cargo outward. Following is a list of 

steamers: 
| West Himrod 
West Ison 
Cuprum 9,630 
City of Spokane 9,695 Eldridge 
Market Found in Orient 


| For Northwestern W heat 
Outward cargo consists of lumber, 
| flour, and manufactured products. These 
| steamers serve as an outlet for the flour 
| made from Northwest-grown wheat and, 
| by reason of the vessels calling at so 
! many ports, have been the means of 


8,720 Edmore 
8,720 Wheatland 


9,962 
Montana 
9,962 


10,019 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 


October 


1927 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 


10,750,569 


10 Months 
1927 1926 
99,051,946 97,441,242 


1926 
10,504,002 


1927 
1,856,086 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
October 16 Months 
1926 
18,272,570 


1926 
2,022,875 


1927 
16,237,125 














Rate Decisions 


New York Central 
Contends Tentative 
Valuation Ts Unjust 


Solicitor for Road Argues : 


I.C.C, Has Shown Discrimi- 
mation in ‘*Miarginal” 
Amounts Allowed. 


[Continued frome Page 1,] 
than 10, in the case of an “impressive” 
property. 

He said that the Commission in its 
valuation reports had waried widely in 
the ‘‘marginal” amounS which it had al- 
lowed different railroads in stating final 
value, above the amounts used to repre- 
sent cost of reproduction of the physical 
property, and by comparing the percent- 
ages representing this ‘‘marginal” allow- 
ance he declared that the New York 
Central had been discriminated against 
in favor of many other roads which he 
said mo one would claim had a larger 
percentage éf “appreciation or going 
concern value or what’ ever: ingredient 
it is which is finally thrown into the 
crucible of valuatzon to produce the ulti- 
mate result.” 

“Such incongruous results but render 
more visible the darkness of the valua- 
tion process,” said Mr. Brown, declaring 
that if the rules and principles of law 
which the Commission applies in rela- 
tion to discrimination between shippers 
in rates were to be applied to discrimi- 
nation between railroads in valuation, 
“some of these tentative reports never 
would have been isued in the form in 
which they stand.” : 

Mr. Brown said that he did not believe 
goig concern value was to be determined 
by expert opinion, but that the courts 
are coming to accept 10 per cent as a 
minimum in the case of what the Su- 
preme Court had called “impressive” 
properties, in much the same way that 
in former years the figure of 6 per cent 
had been “crystallized’’ into the law as 
a reasonable return for money. He said 
he did not claim, as the counsel for the 
Bureau of Valuation had apparently as- 
sumed he had claimed, that such an al- 
lowance should be made for every road, 
but he discussed in detail the factors 
which he said added such value to the 
New York Central properties, These in- 
cluded its “capacity for service,” “prox- 
imity to fuel supply,’ ‘*Geographical ad- 
vantages of location,’” *‘proximity to in- 
dustry,” “The patronage. of the public,” 
“standards of maintenance and equip- 
ment,”’ and “the records of the com- 
panies.’ 


Refers to “Water-Grade” 
And Mountain Routes 


On the point of geographical location 
he referred to the New York Central’s 
“water-grade” route, through the valleys 
of the Hudson and Mohawk rivers and 
along the shores of the Great Lakes and 
said that its crossing through the Alle- 
ghany mountains is at an elevation of 
only 920 feet, much lower than that of 
its competitors. 

“No other route between Canada and 
Georgia possesses such an advantageous 
route,” he said, “and there can be no 
question that if $50,000,000 had been ex- 
pended to obtain such favorable grades 
and curves the amount would have added 
io our cost of reproduction.” 

If not included in the cost of repro- 
duction, he said, it showld be considered 
in connection with the other factors that 
go to make up the final value. 

Apparently, he said, the Commission’s 
tentative valuation reports do not in- 
clude anything for going concern value 
but he pointed out that in other re- 
ports there is a difference, which he 
assumed to represent the “physical ap- 
preciation” of a railroad, “between final 
value on the one hand and the sum of 
cost of reproduction less depreciation, 
land values, working capital and ma- 
terials and supplies on the other hand.’” 
This difference, “which may be called 
the marginal value,” he said, “does not 
include any allowance for or considera- 
tion of going concern value.” 

He said that while’ counsel for the 
Bureau, in their brief, had accused him 
of ‘selecting’ a formula, this repre- 
sented “the only formula left to us by 
the decisions of the Commission,” al- 
though he did not assume that the Com- 
mission has specifically used the per- 
centage method. 


Says Consideration 
OF Subject ls W anting 


Mr. Brown then contended that the 
New York Central had received much 
less liberal treatment than many other 
roads, citing the percentage of “mar- 
ginal value” to the cost of reproduction 
new as shown in varicus valuation re- 
ports, as compared with the 381 per 
cent which he said was indicated by the 
figures for the New York Central Lines. 
In the case of the Kansas City South- 
ern, he said the percentage was 11.25 
and in the case of the Delaware & Hud- 


opening up new markets for the Amer- 
ican farmers through the flour mills. 
Homeward cargoes consist of hemp, 
desiccated coconut, and hardwood, as 
well as coconut oil in bulk from the 
Philippine Islands; peanuts, vegetable 
oils, such as peanut oil, beanoil, and 
chinawood oil, and bean cake from the 
north China ports. The line is prepared 
to handle shipments under through bills 
of lading to ports in Java, Philippine 
Islands, Straits Settlements and India. 
From Tacoma, Seattle, and Vancouver 


Shipping 


son it was 8.17 and in that of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake it was 9.22, 
Referring to the fact that these three 
roads have contested the Commission’s 
valuations in the courts, he said “the 
Kansas City Southern seems to have been 
treated as the wWhite-haired boy and to 
have behaved like a prodigal son.” 
“It is useless to speculate upon re- 
sults and comparisons which are so com- 
pletely out of harmony with well-known 
and controlling faets,” said Mr. Brown, 
after reading similar figures for many 
roads. “These results are wholly inex- 
plicable. It is impossible to conjecture 
the reason or imagine the method which 
produces such results. We merely call 
attention to these percentages as demon- 


strating the want of serious considera- | 


tion of this subject in the tentative valu- 
ations.” 

Referring to the restatement of the 
investment accounts of the companies in 
the tentative reports, Mr. Brown said 
the Bureau of Valuation had declined to 
consider data furnished by the roads 
showing many millions of expenditures 
made in the years before the Commis- 
sion’s present rules as to the items which 
should be included in investment account 
were adopted, because they could not be 
proved with sufficient accuracy. He said 
he thought the original cost could be 
reached approximately, and that “if the 
Rip Van Winkle of original cost is to 


have his whiskers trimmed by the prv- | 


dent investment theory, we think that 
at least his pockets should be searched.” 

Mr. Brown said his $1,800,000,000 fig- 
ure included the $1,347,000,000 allowed 
by the Commission for cost of reproduc- 
tion new plus $332,000,000 for land plus 
an allowance for going concern value. 


Mr. Paulding made a brief argument | 


on some of the differences between the 
Bureau and the railroads on which there 
had been a failure to agree in the con- 
ferences on the reports during which he 
said about 1,000 stipulations had been 
made, including some 300 on which there 
was a total disagreement. He said the 
railroads were completely surprised when 
the Bureau produced a witness to urge a 
reduction of the tentative valuation by 
changing the allowance for “general ex- 


penses” from 142 per cent to 1 per cent, | 


although the former figure had been used 
generally. 


Commission’s Attorney 


Makes Reply Argument 

Mr. Lehman, the Commission’s attor- 
ney, in his reply argument said that 
the New York Central claim was “based 
on the application of improper princi- 
ples” and that the Commission should 
make no additional allowance for going 
concern value. He said there was no 
warrant for the 
Commission had arrived at final values 
by any such formula as that referred to 
by Mr. Brown and that “no assistance 


can be derived in this proceeding from | 
the valuations of other roads in which | 


other factors may have been involved.” 
He said that the argument that al- 

lowance for going concern value was re- 

quired by law meant that it should be 
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| 
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Line Extension 


applied to all roads, “good, bad and in- 
different,” since no witness ever will be 
able to state the amount which should 
be allowed. He said that the railroad 
counsel had relied on the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Indianapolis wa- 
terworks case in which the court said 
that an allowance of 10 per cent for go- 
ing concern value was justified by “im- 
pressive facts.” “We do mot know 
whether those same impressive facts 
exist as to the New York Central,” he 
said. “We submit that no further al- 
lowance should be made.” 


He said that the contention of counsel 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota rate cases required a 
separate statement of an amount for 
“appreciation” of a physical property 
due to seasoning, etc., was not warranted 
because the court had held that such 
allowance should be made “if possible” 
and that it was seldom possible to state 
a specific amount. He cited another de- 
cision in which a court had held that 
the element of appreciation existed but 
that no basis was available for its in- 
telligent ascertainment. 

Mr. Lehman also argued that “credit” 
for appreciation might be given, as in 
connection with the consideration of de- 
pression, without a separate finding of 
any amount for appreciation, and he de- 
clared that the Commission’s findings 
of final value include all items of in- 
tangible value and therefore must include 
consideration both of going concern value 
and appreciation. 

Referring to the contention that a mini- 


| mum of 10 per cent should be allowed an 
“impressive” property for going concern | 


value, he said. “I don’t believe the law 


has placed the determination of value | 


in any such strait-jacket.” 


Decisions Cited 
To Show Depreciation 





| and rates prescribed, 


Replying to the contention advanced by | 


the New York Central that no deduction 
from cost of reproduction now should be 
made for depreciation as long as the 


property has been maintained in 100 per | 


cent operating condition, Mr. Lehman 


said that this argument has 


been re- | 


peatedly considered by the Commission | 


and has been rejected in every decision 


since 1918. 


He said that while the Supreme Court | 


in the Indianapolis water works case had 
rejected an estimate that 25 per cent 
should be deducted for depreciation be- 
cause it had not been based on an engi- 
neering inspection of the condition of the 
property, the court in the same case had 
accepted estimates indicating 6 per cent 
depreciation made by two engineering 
witnesses as the result of an inspection 
of the property which he said was com- 
parable to the methods used by the Bu- 
reau of Valuation. He also cited court 
decisions that depreciation exists in spite 
of reasonable current repairs. 

In reply to Mr. Paulding’s objection 
because the Bureau had reported a re- 
duction of the allowance for general ex- 
penses from 112 per cent to 1 per cent 
Mr. Lehman said the railroad had no 
reason to feel surprised because it had 


The Field's 
Silver Anniversary 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
November 30 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarizec as follows: 

No. 18637—Brunswick Traffic Bureau 
vy. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany et al., decided November 18, 1927: 
Rates on lumber and forest products tak- 
ingthe same rates, in carloads, from 
Brunswick, Ga., to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories and 
Ohio found not unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory, but unduly pre- 
judicial. Nonprejudicial relationship pre- 
scribed and reparation denied. 

No. 18327—Darling & Company v. 
New York Central Railroad Company et 


| al., decided November 18, 1927: Rates on 


inedible tallow, inedible grease, and va- 
vious vegetable oil foots, in tank carloads, 
from Chicago, Ill, to destinations in 
trunk-line and New England territories, 
found not unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or in violation of the fourth 
section of the act, but unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed the basis 
indicated in the report. Removal of un- 
due prejudice required and _ reparation 
denied. 

No. 18851—Sherman Paper & Box 
Company, Inc, v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Company et al., de- 
cided November 18, 1927: Rating on 
paper pan liners, in less than carloads, 
from Boston, Mass., to destinations in 
official, southern and western classifica- 
tions, and class rates governed thereby, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rating 
and _ reparation 
awarded. 


Michigan Central Seeks 
To Extend Lease on Line 


An application of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad for authority to exercise 
continued control of the Detroit Manu- 
factures’ Railroad by extending the 
present lease expiring January 1, 1928, 
to June 11, 1931, was made public by 


| the Interstate Commerce Commission on 


| November 


| 
| 


30. The application states 
that the proposed supplemental lease 
will be in the public interest because 
the railroad of the Detroit Manufactur- 
ers’ Railroad operated by the Michigan 
Central constitute a part of its terminals 
in Detroit and serves a large number of 
industries. 


been advised of the recommendation sev- 
eral days before the hearing. He said the 
reduction was proposed on the ground 
that a smaller than ordinary amount 
should be needed for general expenses 
in cases of construction on such a large 
scale as would be involved in a repro- 
duction of the New York Central system. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago country estates were few 
and far between, but even then they were the prin- 


cipal centres of scientific agricultural development in their 


respective communities. 


culture. 


OR twenty-five vears Lhe FIELD has been a pioneer 
in helping country gentlemen develop scientific agri- 


It is a practical magazine that tells how others 


have suceeded in raising purebred herds, in breeding bet- 


ter horses, in developing hunting packs. 


O the original conception of the interchange of ideas 

between country gentlemen has been added a’ par- 
allel feature of equal value—The FIELD Readers’ Service 
Bureau which, through its corps of experts, helps solve 


the intricate individual problems always arising on large 


estates. 
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1,574,773 
13,048,226 
1,864,345 
2,688,286 
4,421,073 
9,614,469 
3,433,757 
769,863 
2,661,805 
2,657,531 
5,064.41 


ro 


1,786,610 
15,040,845 
1,982,670 
2,832,397 
4,176,363 
9,597,740 
3,443,105 
830,073 
2,612,007 
2,768,301 
5,063.88 


this line carries large quantities of flour 
to China and the Philippines, Amoy,. 
Hong Kong, Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu; 
from Seattle, Everett and Tacoma, lum- 
ber and snooks; from Vancouver, Ta- 
coma, and Seattle, lumber logs and ties 
to North China. 

Homeward, from North China, pea- 
nuts, bean cakes for Seattle and Van- 
couver; from the Philippines, hemp, 
copra meal, and logs to Seattle and Ta- 
coma, 


16,869,475 18,661,076 
122,687,061 122,912,816 
18,602,725 17,692,871 
27,396,840 27,353,132 
42,427,179 42,074,797 | 
94,766,176 92,935,621 | 
27,920,885 29,977,195 
6,383,481 6,665,131 
21,523,082 23,291,568 
21,405,011 ‘ 
5,062.29 
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453,183 
2,563,191 
349,560 
566,945 
923,835 
1,968,643 
594,548 
105,216 
488,452 
305,182 
1,029.04 
76.8 


541,707 
2,840,426 
387,179 
644,047 
1,003,494 
2,159,847 
680,579 
110,018 
570,400 
407.341 
1,055.92 
76.0 


5,229,964 
23,693,816 
3,148,376 3,553,057 
5,064,662 6,195,014 
8,949,484 9,331,549 
18,626,038 20,304,073 
5,067,778 5,700,855 
1,055,549 1,080,663 
4,009,121 4,615,847 
2,195,563 2,904,880 
1,039.17 1,055.92 

78.6 78.1 


5,457,935 
26,049.28 


Ge FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


Total operating revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses....... 
Total expenses incl. other. . 

Net from railroad 


for a quarter of a century 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PARIS and LONDON BOSTON and CHICAGO 


5,063.88 
75.6 


Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


73.6 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Banking 


New HavenRailroad 
Authorized to Assume 


Liability of $4,500,000 


Application to Act as Guaran- | 
tor for Equipment Trust 
Certificates Is 
Granted. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to as- 
sume obligation and liability ‘with re- 
spect to $4,500,000 of 4% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to be issued by 
the First National Bank of Boston and 
to be sold at not less than 101.02 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends. The 
proceeds will be applied to the purchase 
of equipment costing $6,085,451.40. The 
Commission’s report was made _ public 
November 30 in Finance Docket No. 
6582 and reads in full text as follows: 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, 8 common cat- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect of $4,500,000 of equip- 
ment-trust certificates, by entering into 
an equipment-trust agreement to be 
dated December 1, 1927, under which the 
certificates will be issued and into a lease 
of certain equipment to be acquired. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

The applicant represents that in order 
to meet its traffic requirements the fol- 
lowing equipment is needed: 

Five 8-wheel steam switching loco- 
motives at $57,561; 25 steel-underframe 
caboose car at $2,380; four-all-steel ca- 
boose cars at $8,644.40; 10 mountain- 
type steam locomotives at $98,345; 20 
70-foot steel baggage cars at $20,055.94; 
25 steel-underframe milk cars at $2,600; 


‘warm 





five AC-DC electric passenger locomo- | 
tives at $144,800; 2,250 30-ton steel-un- | 
derframe box cars at $1,320; 400 40-ton | 
steel frame box cars at $1,400; total $6,- | 
085,451.40. 

Equipment to be Leased. 

The New England Car Company, as | 
vendor, wil procure tne equipment from 
the builders and enter into an agreement 
with the First National Bank of Boston, 
as trustee, and the applicant creating the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
equipment trust of 1927, No. 2, and will 
sell and deliver the equipment to the 
trustee. The agreement provides for the 
lease of the equipment by the trustee of 
the applicant and the issue by the trustee 
of trust certificates in an aggregate par 
amount not to exceed $4,500,000. 

Upon execution of the agreement the 
vendor will deposit, or cause to be de- 
posited, with the trustee, or to its credit, | 
the net proceeds from the sale of the 
certificates issuable thereunder. When 
the total sum so deposited shall equal 
$4,500,000, the trustee wil deliver to the 
vendor, or upon its order, equipment- 
trust certificates for a like par amount. 
The applicant will also pay to the trus- 
tee the advance rental provided in the 
lease and from this rental and the pro- 
ceeds of the certificates the trustee will 
pay the cost of the equipment delivered. 

The trust certificates will be dated De- 
cember 1, 1927, will mature in 30 equal 
semiannual installments of $150,000 on 
June,1 and December 1 in each of the 
years from 1928 to 1942, inclusive, will 
be in the demnomination of $1,000, pay- 
able to bearer or registrable as to prin- | 
cipal, and will have dividend warrants 
attached entitling the holders to divi- 
dends at the rate of 442 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on June 1 
and December 1 in each year. 

The lease of the equipment between 
the trustee and the applicant will be 
dated December 1, 1927, and will pro- 
vide that the lessee shall pay to the 
lessor (a) as advance rental such amount 
or amounts as may be necessary to meet 
that portion of the cost of the trust 
equipment not provided for by the pro- 
ceeds of the certificates; (b) all neces- 
sary and reasonable expenses of the trust 
and lease; (c) any and all taxes, assess- 
ments, and governmental charges upon 
the income or property of the trust; (d) 
the dividends warrants when they be- 
come payable; and (e) $150,000 on June 
1 and December 1 in each of the years 
from 1928 to 1942, inclusive. Title to 
the trust equipment will remain in the 
trustee until all obligations under the 
lease have been fully performed, where- 
upon it will be transefrred to the ap- 
plicant. 

The applicant solicited bids from 38 
banks and bankers and 11 bids were re- 
ceived. The highest bid, 101.02 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends, was made 
by Halsey, Stuart & Company, of New 
York. Our order to be entered herein 
will provide that the certificates shall be | 
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Loans 


Sales of Wholesale and Retail Stores 


Continue to Decline in New York District | 


Retail Collections Improve While Warm Weather 


duces V olume 


Retail collections have been better, 


| while there was no appreciable change 


in wholesale collections, according to the 
December 1 monthly report by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. Both 
wholesale and retail sales, however, have 
continued to decline, the bank said. 

The summarized report issued by the 
bank follows in full text: 

Sales of leading department stores in 
this district in October were 4 per cent 
smaller than in October, 1926, the largest 
decline from a year previous for any 
month in more than three years. The 
reduced volume of business was attrib- 
uted by store executives to unseasonably 
weather. The largest declines 
were in the apparel departments, and 
sales of reporting apparel stores showed 
an even larger decline compared with 
a year ago. 

As a result of the somewhat unsatis- 
factory business in October, and the 
consequent failure to move stocks as 
rapidly as anticipated, outstanding orders 
for merchandise were reduced, and at 
the end of October were smaller than a 
year previous. This in turn checked the 
seasonal expansion in factory activity in 
certain lines, as noted on a preceding 
page. 

Although stocks at the end of October 
were not large, the smaller sales than 
a year previous resulted in a somewhat 
lower rate of stock turnover than in 
October, 1926. Collections, however, con- 
tinued to exceed those of a year ago. 


Re- 
of Business. 


Sales of women’s and children’s shoes 
appear to have been very good, but sales 
of women’s clothing, and men’s and boys’ 
clothing, and cotton and woolen goods 
were much smaller than a year ago. 

Chain Groceries Expand Sales. 

The rather unsatisfactory October re-/ 
tail trade in cities was reflected in most 
types of chain store business as well as 
department store sales. Grocery chains 
continued to report large increases in 
sales per 
ness, but 10-cent, 
and candy chains showed 
per store than last year, 
stores reported a smaller 
in other recent months. 

Sales in all reporting lines of whole- 
sale trade except drugs, paper, and 
jewelry were smaller in October than a 
year previous, and the average decline 
for all lines was 11 per cent. The ap- 
parel trades were among those showing 
the largest reductions, and machine tool 


tobacco, 
smaller sales 
and variety 
increase than 


drug, 


and diamond sales continued to be much | 





smaller than a year ago. Grocery and 
hardware sales showed larger declines 
than in September, and textile sales re- 
mained smaller than in October, 1926. 
Stocks of merchandise carried by 
wholesalers were smaller at the end of 
October than a year previous in most 
lines except shoes, and, in that case, the 


stocks a year ago. Collections showed 
no consistent change, but averaged 
slightly lower than in October, 1926. 





Mr. Tilson Advocates 


Conservative Tax Cut 


of Revenue 
Bill Prior to Legislation 


Favors Passage 


Requiring Expenditures. 


Conservation in tax _ reduction, to 
avoid the possibility of a Treasury de- 
ficit, was advocated by Representative 
John Q. Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., majority leader in the House of 
of Representatives, in a statement is- 
sued on November 30. 

“It is, in my opinion, just as danger- 
in reducing taxes 
as it is to go too slow,” Mr. Tilson said. 
His statement follows, in part: 

““When the war ended, American busi- 
ness was staggering under a great load 
of taxation. Every two years since 
1921 we have lightened that burden and 
at the same time we have been able to 
largely reduce the national debt. It is, 
in my opinion, just as dangerous to go 
too fast in reducing: taxes as it is to go 
too slow. It should be remembered that 
all calculations are based an estimates 
of what certain taxes will raise in reve- 
nue in the future. 

“Estimates are necessarily part guess- 
work and no man can say absolutely 
how much revenue certain taxes will 
raise next year, for no man knows ex- 
actly what business conditions will be 
next year. The very slightest business 
depression might make a difference of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
revenue and leave the Government with 
a deficit rather than a surplus. 

“When it comes to estimates, which 
is just another word for scientific guess- 
ing. I prefer to follow such conserva- 
tive guessers as President Coolidge and 
Secretary Mellon. If the future should 
show that they have been too conserva- 
tive no great harm will be done, while 
if we carry tax reduction too far and 
roll up a fat deficit instead of a surplus 
the harm will be very great indeed, and 
the men who are now howling for more 
tax reduction will be the very ones who 
will howl loudest against increasing 


| taxes to pay the deficit.” 


Amplifying his statement orally, Mr. 
Tilson declared himself in favor of mak- 
ing the reduction of corporate income 
sold at a price not less than the highest 
bid received. On that basis the average 
annual cost.to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.337 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 


object within its corporate purposes, and j; 


compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 


pair its ability to perform that service, | 


and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


Revised Estimates of Receipts for 
Revenue for the Fistal Years 1928 and 1929 


(In Thousa nds -of 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, November 30.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury 
lowing: 

November 30, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing. with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and coilection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone)... 

Dermark 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc)..... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma). 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo)............. : 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) eee 

Portugal (escudo)... 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland( franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China 

China 

China 

China 


-14102 
ok 397 
-007225 
-029652 
2681 
4.8779 
.025193 
0393 
2388 


.4040 
1746 
0543 
-2658 
1122 
0496 
.006170 
1641 
.2696 
.1928 
.017609 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai _ tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar). 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

eapan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)... 
North America: 

Canada (‘ollar).. 

Cuba 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South Amer ca: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


6646 
66546 
6386 
-6696 


.000882 
.999406 
-484167 
998343 
9718 
1192 
1219 
0358 
taxes effective in 1928 on incomes earned 
in 1927 as approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

He announced that the tax bill will be 
given preference over all other legis- 
lative business with the exception of the 
first deficiency appropriation bill. 

“T think it is important to have the 
tax bill go through fairly early in the 
session,” Mr. Tilson said, “so that Con- 
gress may know the total amount of the 
reduciion in revenues and guide itself ac- 
cordingly wien considering proposals for 
drafts to be made on the Treasury. There 
may be very considerable sums asked | 
for various projects and we ought to 
know as soon as we can just what we 
can do.” 

Legislative Program Discussed. 

Discussing the legislative program for 
the coming session, Mr. Tilson mentioned 
the Boulder Dam project, flood control, 
and the alien property bill, in addition 
to tax reduction as measures which he 
| expects to see enacted. 

“T am strongly 


| U. S. Treasury Statement } 


store as well as in total busi- | 
shoe, | 





Investment in British 


large increase is partly due to very small | 


the fol- | ay s 
| British electrical industry, 


(013250 | 


| interest paid on capital as shown by 





| 6409— 


opposed in principle | 





to the Government going into any more | 


j #¢ these activities than absolutely neces- 
' sary.” 


Account of Customs and Internal 


Dollars.) 


| director 


Investments 


November 28 
Made Public November 30, 


1927. 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$2,001,112.75 


959,076.41 | 


5,472,030.27 
27,001,650.00 | 
70,124,708.28 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day... 


102,598,388.55 





Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


$6,056,330.75 | 
1,446,073.90 
295,346.38 | 
14,591.14 | 


206,130.78 


138,095.75 

retirement 
35.72 
of trust | 
wok } 


Total ordinary 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 


expen- 
8,560,856.63 | 


29,814,859. 
64,422,672. 


; oo 


Electric Plants Rises | 


| timore, 


Capital Increased Last Year | 
to Total of About 
$4,000,000,000. 


About $4,000,000,000 is invested in the | 
according to | 
an analysis of official statistics reported 
to the Department of Commerce by the | 
office of the American Consul General at | 
London. 

Progressive increases in both capitali- 
zation and uses of electricity are re- 
ported. Following is the full text of the 
report: } 

Capital invested in the British elec- | 
trical industry has increased during the 
past year by more than £43,500,000, 


| bringing the total capital invested to | 


£810,824,179, subscribed in 1,633 under- 
takings in all branches of the industry | 
(The value of the pound is about | 
$4.8791). The figure includes loans au- | 
thorized for municipal undertakings. 


Increases in Four Branches. 


The analysis of finance for 1926-27 | 


| given in the new edition of Garcke’s*| 


Manual, reveals that the year’s increase | 


is distributed over the various branches | 
| of the industry 


as follows: 
supply, £31,500,000; electric traction, 
£500,000; telephones and_ telegraphs, 
£11,000,000, and manufacturing and mis- 
cellaneous, £500,000. 


The average rates of dividends and 


Electricity 


the last accounts published in detail in 
the new volume are collated and sum- 
marized in the case of 553 companies 
as follows: Electric supply, 6.21 per cent 
on a capital of £125,412,769; electric 
traction, 4.05 per cent on a capital of 
£173,995,952; teelgraphs, 6.71 per cent 
on a capitai of £39,877,922; telephones, 
7.61 per cent on a capital of £8,929,186; 
manufacturing, 7.73 per cent on a capi- | 
tal of £73,065,893; miscellaneous, 5.02 
per cent on a capital of £29,520,312. 

The over-all rate works out at 5.62 
per cent on an aggregate capital of 
£450,800,054. 

The technical statistics of the “sup- 
ply” branch of the industry disclose the 
same vitality and progressiveness. The 
following figures show the present posi- 
tion: Capacity of generating plant in- 
stalled in 745 generating stations, 
127,500 kilowatt hours; number of con- 


e | 
o,- | 


| Advances for 


| and 


| lows: 





127 

sumers, 2,043,000, with a total con- ! 
nected load of 7,480,000 kilowatt hours; | 
kilowatt hours of electricity consumed, | 
6,444,116,000. 


Hearing Set on Application 
To Effect Reorganization 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has assigned for hearing, on January 4, | 
the application of the Kansas City, Mex- | 
ico & Orient Railroad for authority to 
acquire the properties of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway pursuant 
to a reorganization plan and to issue its 
own new securities. The hearing is to | 
be held before C. V. Burnside, assistant 
of the Commisison’s Bureau of 
Finance, and Examiner Davoe. 


| line 


Public Utilities 


YEARL 
INDEX 


Direct Farm Loans on Account of Cotton 
Absorb Large Part of Outstandin g Credit 


Benefit of Raisins, Tobacco, Wheat, Fruits 


and Vegetables and Rice Are Also Considerable. 


Farm Loan Board 
just announced that total direct 
rediscounts amounted to $70,083,- 
889.23 on November 19. 

Total rediscounts are classified as fol- 
Agricultural credit corporations, 


The Federal 


Statement of rediscounts, direct loans 


of the twelve Federal Inte 


Direct Loans 
B17 75,000 00 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 
New Orlean 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 


| Houston 
| Berkeley 


Spokane 


Total 


CLASSIFIC ATION OF 


Agri. Cred 
Corpor ations 
Springfield $628,190.68 
Baltimore ; ‘ 31 


| Columbia 


Louisville 

New Orleans : 

Louis é s as 709,508.06 
St. Paul olan 5,729,158.50 
Omaha 


| Wichita 
| Housten 


195,069.58 
3,381,741.37 
3,065,531.97 


Berkeley 
Spokane 
Total $23,780,106.84 
Classification of direct loans: 
Tobacco.—Springfield, $175,000; Bal- 
$2,635,410.03; Louisville, $2,126,- 
446.i7; total, $4,936,856.20. 
Canned fruits and vegetables.—St. 
Paul, $20,000; Berkeley, $709,174.11; 


“| Spokane, $632,599.65; total, $1,361,773.76. | 


$5,250,000. 
$3,060.54; 


Raisins.—Berkeley, 

Wool.—St. 
$258,247.60; Wichita, $97,527.12; Berk- 
eley, $42,199; Spokane, $298,571.73; 
tal, $699,605.99. 

Cotton.—Columbia, 


Paul, 


$2,525,000; New 


Porto Rico Offers — 


$200,000 in Bonds. 


Bids to Be Opened Dee. 14; 
Proceeds to Be Used for 
Port Construction. 


Bids for 
Municipality of Ponce, Porto Rico, were 


invited by the Bureau of Insular Affairs ; 
of the Department of War on November | 
| 30, and will be opened on December 14, ! 
according to a statement by the Depart- | 


ment. 
The proceeds from the sale, which is 


being conducted by direction of the Sec- 


retary of War, Dwight F. Davis, and un- 
der authority of the Government of Porto 


Rico, will be used in the purchase and | 


construction of certain port works of 
Ponce. 
follows: 


By direction of the Secrtary of War | 


and under authority of the Government 


| of Porto Rico, the Bureau of Insular Af- | 
Department invites | 


feairs of the War 
bids for $200,000 of bonds of the Munici- 
pality of Ponce, Porto Rico, the proceeds 


| from which are to be used in the pur- 


chase and construction of certain port 


| works in that municipality. 


These bonds are acceptable at par as 
security for deposits of public money 
and of postal savings funds by the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments. They 
also are exempt from Federal, State, 
county and municipal taxes. 

Bids will be opened at 2 p. m., De- 
cember 14, 1927, in room 3042, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Two Roads Ask Authority 


To Acquire Electric Line , 


The Southern Pacific Company and the 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 


Atchison, 
have filed an application, made public by 


; eircs | 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission on | 
| November 
control of the Petaluma & Santa Rosa 


30, for authority to acquire 
Railroad by stock ownership. 

Conirol of the Petaluma is to be ac- 
quired by the joint purchase of not less 


| than two-thirds of its common capital 


stock at $90 a share and the applicants 
have further agreed, the application 
states, to purchase the balance of the 


| Petaluma’s common stock and at least 


one-half of its outstanding preferred 
stock at the same price. 
The Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad 


| operates an electric line from Petaluma 


to Forestville, via Sebastopol, a line 


from Sebastopal to Santa Rosa, and a | 
' branch line from Liberty to Two Rock, 


Sonoma County, Calif., to a total main 
mileage of 37.02 and a total 
erated mileage of 49.44. The Petaluma 
also cwns and operates a line of river 
steamboats and barges between 


| Francisco and Petalum, Calif. 


has | 


loans | 


and 
rmediate Credit Banks 
| reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


1,956. 891.16 
1,086,571.58 


$28,289,3 


National 
Bank 
$6,150.00 § $ $ 


3,750.00 


$11,400.00 $175,374.82 $17, 


Omaha, | $ 


to- | 


| $40,000; total, 


$200,000 of bonds of the | 


The full text of the statement | 


op- | 


San | 


23,780,106.84; national banks; $11,400; 
Sete banks, $175,374.32; livestock loan 
companies, $17,795,111.57, and savings 
banks and trust companies, $32,000. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


upon the respective commodities 
November 19, 1927, as shown by 


advances 
as of 


Total 


$809,340.68 


Redis pee 
$63 34, 340. 68 


017 7,8 516, 47 
94,910.22 
1,148,398.8 
1,171,60 


000. 00 
,446.17 
824,089.00 
-164,471.02 
799,743.02 
808,247.60 


5,187,527.12 


306.68 . 
932,497.06 6,019,068.44 


96.50 $41,793,992.73 $70,083,389.23 


REDISCOUNTS. 
ist Livestock Loan Savings 
Companies 


Bks. 
& Trust Co’s, 


146,739 Be 
460,797.6 


1,500.00 


ly 866, 965. 


795,111.5 


Orleans, $4,824,089; St. Louis, $542,360; 
Wichita, $3,915,000; total, $11,806,449. 
Rice.—St. Louis, $600,511.02: Berke ley, 
$699,198.05; total, $1,299,7 dg 

Olive Oil.—Berkeley, $6,32¢ 

ve heat.—St. Paul, $776,682 aa: Omah am, 
$550,000; Wichita, $1,175,000: total, $ 
501,682.48. 

St. Louis, $2 

Beans.—Berkeley, $250,000: 
$290,000. 
Prunes.—Spokane, $37 
Alfalfa seed. Spokane, 


1,600. 
Spokane 


400. 
S78, 000. 


2,000.00 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Finance 


Nearly All Liberty Bonds 
Of Second Issue Retired 


Only $163,000,000 in Second Liberty 
| Loan Bonds remained outstanding at the 
| close of business November 29, the Un- 

dersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden L. 
| Mills, announced November 30 in an oral 
| statement. He said the retirement of 

this of securities had been at a 

more rapid rate, than any other in the 

Government’s history. To effect this re- 
| tirement, however, necessitated a very 
| Wide advertising program to persuade 
the small holders to trun their bonds in. 

When the Department of the Treas- 
| ury called the issue for retirement, last 
| March, there was $3,100,000,000 out- 

standing. Some bonds were refunded 
| through fiscal operations prior to the call 

date, November 15, but since that time, 

Mr. Mills said $568,000,000 have been 
| turned in for rede —_— and retirement. 


issue 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


$32,000.00 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


18% Hours -- - 


Washington to 


De Luxe 
Service 


MAIDS 

VALETS 
BATHS 
BARBERS 
CLUB CARS 
OBSERVATION 
CARS 

AND 

REALLY GOOD 
DINING CAR 
SERVICE 


No Extra Fare 


Lv. Washington ... 2:55 p.m. 
9:15 a.m. 
Ar. St. Augustine . 10:40 a.m. 
Ar. Daytona Beach 11:57 a.m. 
*Ar. W. Palm Beach 5:15 p.m. 


Ar. Jacksonville ... 


*Ar. Miami . 
* Effective Dec. 19, a 


4:45 and 6:30 p.m. respectively 


lorida 


VIA 


the Double-Track 
Sea-Level Route 


Gulf Coast Limited 


Lv. Washington «eee .-2¢ 2:55 p.m. 
Ar. Jacksonville . «ees + 9:15 a.m. 
Ar. Sebring .. - + 2. °. 4:50 p.m, 
Ar. Ft. Myers. =. ; 7:35 p.m. 
Ar. St. Petersburg. ccc ¢ 4:45 p.me 
Ar. Tampa (via Orlando) +» 4:45 p.m. 
Ar. Sarasota 7:15 p.m. 


rriving Ar. Tampa (via Dunnellon) 3:45 p.me 


“Tickets, Reservations, Information from GEO. P. JAMES, G.P.A. 


1418 “H” St, N. W., 
Ask for 


Washington, D.C. Tel. Main 7835 
Booklet “Tropical Trips” 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF THE SOUTH 


RADIOGRAMS 


Why Radiograms Fetch Prompt 
Replies From Overseas 


When you use the modern communication service of Radio- 
grams, the immediate attention and action of your foreign 


correspondent are secured. 


Radiograms go direct to the 


country of destination—entirely without relay... Directness 


assures speed and accuracy. 


Just tell your secretary “Send this message as a Radioe 


gram 


Radiograms 


a REA 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 


go direct to: 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 


POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 


As the Petaluma line is an important 
| feeder to the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
| road, the application avers that it is in | 
the public interest that they should be 
under the same control. 


r. Nash . M 
i929, @& 1928 


601,000 
1,095,000 127, 600 


r. McCoy 
1929 
591,000 
1,110,000 
760,000 
175,000 


Mr. 
1928 
600,000 
1,088,000 
819,000 
290,000 


Ebersole 
1929 
610,000 
965,000 
816,000 
250,000 


Official Est 
1928 

600,000 
1,120,000 
765,000 
280,000 


imate 
1929 
600,000 
1,120,000 
765,000 
180,000 


c*> 
Customs 
Income tax: 
Corporation 
Individual ... 
Back taxes 


THE PHILIPPINES, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE 
DUTCH EAST INDIES, 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


In New York, Boston or 
Washington phone for an 
RCA messenger for speedy 
Radiogram service. 

In other cities file trans- 
Atlantic Radiograms at any 
Postal Telegraph office; trans- 
Pacific Radiograms at any 
Western Union office. 


1 0, 000 

Total 2,000,000 2,147,800 2.045.000 
Miscellaneous intoraad revenue (see details below bi 618,545 633,300 610,000 

‘Total internal revenue aK apa te4 Rees ‘ —____—- _—- eat eet $e sec) 

2 618,546 2,701,300 2,655,000 2 771,000 2 708, 000 


2065,000 | 
640,545 


2.705,545 


2,165,000 


638,545 


2,061,000 
647,000 


D. & I. Given Extension 
Of Time to Issue Bonds 


DETAILS 

Estate tax . 
Alcoholic spirits, ‘ete, 
Tobacco manufactures 
Admissions 
Qub dues . 
Automobile, etc, 
Pistols and revolvers 
orsel beverages 
Yachts, etc. (use) ; : Ww 10 
Stamp taxes, including playing cards ; . 40,000 40,000 
Oleomargarine, process butter, ete. 3.200 3.200 
Miscellaneous, including prohibition and narcotic taxes, 

delinquent taxes under repealed laws, ete. 


60,000 
17,000 
110,000 
15,000 
10,000 
60,000 
150 
185 


65,000 
17.000 
120,000 
18,000 
10,000 
65,000 
150 
185 

10 
59,000 
3,200 


96,000 
18,000 
400,000 
15,000 
10,000 
60,000 
150 

185 


75.000 63,000 
18.000 15,000 
396,000 400,000 
18,000 15,000 
11,000 10,000 
67,000 65,000 


80,000 
17,000 
399,000 
29,000 


70,000 
14,000 
23,000 
29,000 


80,000 
18,000 
400,000 
18,000 
10,000 
60,000 
150 
185 

10 
39,000 
3,200 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
November 30 announced that it had | 
granted a petition of the Detroit & Iron- 
ton Railroad, which is owned by Henry 
| Ford and memmbers of his family, for | 
an extension of time within which it may 
issue $7,500,000 of first mortgage gold 
| bonds, under the authorization issued by 
the Commission on August 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1929. 

The Commission had previously ex- 
| tended the time for the completion of an | 
| extensicn under construction by the rail- 
public by Representative | rozd company under its certificate author- 

' izing the extension. 


SEND TODAY FOR RADIOGRAM RATE SHEET 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Hanover 1811 25 East 17th St. 

Beekman 8220 264 Fifth Ave... 

Street... Rector 0404 19 W. 44th St...Murray Hill 4996 

anklin Street..Walker 4891 1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
BOSTON, 109 Congress St Liberty S8S64 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue..Main 7400 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe Street Dearborn 1921 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street . Garfield 4200 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 6116 


He 


7,000 65,000 
39,000 38,000 
5,200 3,200 





es ae Algonquin 7050 
37,000 37.000 Madison Sq. 6780 


120 Cedar 
126 Fr 
12,000 3,000 11.500 4.000 


8,800 4,500 


635,000 647 


10,000 


3,000 


545 


654,545 
500,300. 
the Depariment of the 


633,500 





Total miscellancous 618 


> Wir. 


vode GL0,000 000 635.545 640 
Camp's estimate for 1928 is $601.5 1920, $586.! 


»00,000; 
These estimates were prepared 


by officials of Treasury for the Committee on Ways and Means and made 
as explained on Page 1. 


. 


Garner 
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Commerce 


Drawback of Tariff 
On Taximeter Parts 
Granted to Company | 


Product Made for Export 
Found to Be Built 


from Imported 
Materials. 


A drawback has been allowed on ex: | 
ported taximeters manufactured by 
Ohmer Fare Register Company of Day- 
ton with the use of imported taximeter 
parts, the Commissioner of Customs, E. 
W. Camp, has informed the Collector of 
Customs at Cleveland. 

The full text of ‘Mr. Camp’s letter, just 
made public at the Department of the | 
Treasury, follows: | 

Drawback is hereby allowed under the | 
provisions of Section 313, Title III, of the 
tariff act of 1922, and the drawback regu- 
lations (Chapter XX, Customs Regula- 
tions of 1923) on taximeters manufac- 
tur by the Ohmer Fare Register Com- | 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, with the use of im- | 
ported taximeters parts. 

Records Must Be Kept. 


Records shall be kept in the manner 
described in the sworn statement of the 
manufacturer dated October 21, 1927 
(copies herewith), showing, as to each | 
lot of taximeters manufactured for ex- 
portation with benefit of drawback, the 
lot number and date of manufacture, the 
quantity and identity of the imported 
parts used, the quantity, description, and 
serial number of the taximeters produced, 
and the quantity of imported parts ap- 
pearing therein. A sworn abstract of the 
manufacturing records shall be filed with 
the drawback entry. 

The drawback shall not exceed the 
duty paid, less 1 per centum thereof, on 
the imported parts appearing in the ex- | 
ported taximeters, as shown by the 
abstracts of the manufacturing records. 
: Effective July 20. 

Drawback may be allowed under these 
regulations on exportations made on and | 
after July 20, 1927. | 

The blanket method of identification 
requested by the manufacturer as to cer- 
tain parts imported previous to Septem- 
ber 22, 1927, may be accepted, said parts 
having been subject to a uniform dutiable 
value. 





Consumption of Wool 
Increased in October 


Volume Is Larger Than in 


September and Same Month | 
of Last Year. 





The Department of Commerce an- 


nounced November 30 statistics with re- 


gard to the consumption of wool, by | 


manufacturers in the United States in 
October, based on reports received from 
505 manufacturers operating 568 mills. 
The reporting mills which are included 
in this report are equipped with 52,626 
looms, 4,834 sets of woolen cards, 2,144 


worsted combs, and 3,455,325 spindles. | 
This is exclusive of 15 manufacturers | 


operating 62 mills who failed to report 
for this month, 


According to reliable textile director- | 


ies for 1927, these nonreporting mills are 
equipped with approximately 
looms, 1,293 sets of woolen ecards, 521 
worsted combs, and 928,968 spindles. The 
full text follows: 

Total Consumption of Wool. The total 
quantity of wool entering into maufac- 
ture as reported by the 505 manufac- 
turers during October, 1927, reduced to 
@ grease equivalent, was 49,122,328 
pounds, as compared with 48,152,574 
pounds reported by 507 manufacturers 
for September, 1927; and 49,072,487 
pounds reported by 517 manufacturers 
for October, 1926. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for manu- 
facturers reporting for 1927 was as fol- 
lows: January, 46,388,783; February, 45,- 
938,013; March, 54,262,378; April, 43,- 
970,805; May, 44,338,043; June, 45,005,- 
607; July, 39,832, 925: August, 46,503,- 
784; and for September, 48,152,574. 

The total quantity of wool consumed 
during October, 1927, was 42,825,802 
pounds, as compared with 42,020,827 
pounds in September, 1927, and 42,051,- 
470 pounds in October, 1926. 


cluded 34,701,927 pounds in theh grease; 


5,382,852 pounds of scoured wool; and | 


2,741,023 pounds of pulled wool. 
Consumption by Grades. Classified ac- 


includes 11,012,137 pounds of 64s, 70s, 
80s (fine), wool, which may be com- 
pared with 11,117,670 pounds consumed 


consumed in October, 1926; 5,467,805 
pounds of 58s, 60s (14-blood), as against 
5,228,746 pounds in Sentember, 1927, and 
5,446,658 pounds in October, 1926; 5,752,- 
431 pounds of 56s (%-blood), as against 
5,965,989 pounds in the month preceding 


ber, 1927, and 5,690,123 pounds in Octo- 
ber, 1926; 2,969,299 pounds of 46s (low 
44-blood), 44s (common), 36s, 
(braid), and 36s, 40s, 44s (Lincoln), as 
against 3,108,866 pounds in September 
1927, and 3,339,628 pounds in October, 
1926; and 10,921,085 pounds of carpet 
wool, as against 9,928,281 pounds in the 
preceding month and 10,775,175 pounds 
in October, 1926. 

Domestic and Foreign Wool. 
total quantity of wool used by manufac- 
turers during this month of October, 
1927, 26,398,948 pounds, or 61.6 per cent, 
was domestic wool; and 16,426,854 
pounds, or 38.4 per cent, was foreign 
wool. 

Geographic Distribution of Consump- 
tion.—Of the total consumption of wool 
in October, 1927 (amounting to 42,825,- 


oo 


| ss Weekly I 


11,717 | 


D The con- | 
sumption shown for October, 1927, in- | 


| equal to the imports. 


in September, 1927, and 10,808,557 pounds | wool and hair, advanced, including tops, 


40s | 


| Total operating revenue . 
Of the | : : 
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802 pounds), 21,006,250 pounds, 
per cent, were reported from the New 
England States; 45.1 per cent from the 


| Middle Athantic States; 1.1 per cent from 
| the Pacific Coast States; 


6.7 
of 


and 
sections 


per 
cent from the other the 
United States. 

Imports of Tops and Noils.—The con- 
sumption of foreign tops and noils con- 
stitutes one element which it has not 
been possible to include in the consump- 
tion reports since the manufacturers 


, | would be unable to distinguis y 
cording to grade, the total for this month | ee 


foreign and domestic tops and noils. In 
the long run, though not necessarily 
month by month, this element must be 
The imports of 


for the current month were 24,669 


| pounds and for 1927, including October, 
| were 


170,747; noils for the current 
month were 793,908 and for 1927, in- 
cluding October, 8,067,152. The exports 


| of tops and noils were negligible. 
and 5,996,329 pounds in October, 1926; | — 


6,693,045 pounds of 48s, 50s (14-blood), ; 
as against 6,676,275 pounds in Septem- | 


Tables showing the quantities of wool 
consumed, classified according to condi- 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and E:xpenses as Reported to 


October 


1927 

2,655,699 
289,616 
3,181,907 
279,101 
711,518 
787,145 
2,215,438 
966,471 
239,315 
726,936 
730,879 

1,799.3 

69.6 


Freight revenue ....... 
Passenger revenue 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, ete . 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio .... 





Production of Oils 
From Shales Studied 


Bureau of Mines Reveals Re- 
sults of Tests on Use as 
Motor Fuel. 


Investigating the yields and proper- 
ties of oils produced from oil shale, lig- 
nite and sub-bituminous coal, the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with the State 
of Colorado has issued a study of its 
tests (Serial No. 2832) to determine the 
possibilities of the use of these oils in 
motor fuels, among other uses, 

“The purpose of this work, which is 
part of general study of oi! shales be- 
tion, grade, and class, with separate 
figures for foreign and domestic wools, 
are available from the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 





Ae i | 


Pee eecoeeeesease 1926 


ing conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
and cooperating agencies,” the Bureau of 
Mines announced in an oral statement 


November 30, “was to obtain informa- 


tion on the amount and character of the | 


yield of crude oil or tar from different 
typical oil shales, the yield of light oil 
or naptha that might be suitable for use 
in motor fuels, and other products of 
shale oil.” The full text of a statement 
issued regarding these tests follows: 


As the West has large resources both | 


of oil shale and low-grade non-coking 


coals, it is of interest to know the rela- 


tive yields of tars, light oils, and com- 
bustible gases that can be produced from 
these coals when retorted under condi- 
tions similar to those suited for oil-shale 
retorting. The standard assay method 
developed by the Bureau of Mines for oil 
shale testing was used in the investiga- 
tion. 

The coal samples were obtained from 


lands in the States of Colorado, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, New Mexico, South 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R, 


10 Months 

1927 1926 
24,008,952 23,406,277 
3,842,417 3,791,815 
29,484,614 29,297,201 
4,200,366 3,452,330 
6,310,210 7,191,164 
7,503,381 7,433,126 
19,682,677 19,665,924 
9,801,937 9,631,277 
2,057,967 2,265,175 
7,797 7,352,416 
7,627,806 
1,799.51 


1926 

2,598,289 
365,964 
3,230,136 
480,522 
737,427 
785,855 
2,181,709 
,048,427 
282,817 
762,912 
781,657 
1,799.31 


67.5 


1927 


6@15,812 
1,138,808 
7,702,298 

$21,862 
1,340,673 
2,403,689 
4,762,718 
2,939,580 

514,245 
2,424,456 
2,442,703 

5,017.87 


61.8 


St. Louis-San Francisco R. R. 
October 


10 Months 
1927 1926 
54,426,550 57,049,582 
11,787,394 12,992,987 
71,500,996 75,284,669 
9,540,961 9,803,594 | 
13,913,897 14,715,982 
23,064,170 24,245,058 | 
49,338,574 51,902,188 
21,962,422 23,382,481 
4,153,876 4,078,638 
17,795,799 19,291,234 
18,271,653 19,314,020 
5,017.87 5,040.97 |* 
69.2 68.9 | 


1926 
6,517,166 
1,239,825 
8,334,319 
1,282,698 
1,558,254 

24,952,274 
5,662,280 
2,672,039 

418,450 
2,253,217 
2,260,062 
5,032.66 


67.9 








es cS i fet aot 
' ; | i e ee 


Dakota, and Wyoming. Many of the 


| mines sampled are operating under Gov- 


ernment leases or permits. Of these sam- 
ples, 14 were lignite coal, 16 sub-bitu- 
minous coal, and 2 bituminous coal. 

The oil shale samples were from Colo- 
rado, Utah, Kentucky, Nevada, Scotland, 


| Brazil, and Australia. 


The average crude oil or tar yield of 
the 14 lignites analyized is 5.0 gallons 
per ton, and of the 16 sub-bituminous 
coals, 12.9 gallons. The average scrub- 
ber naptha yield of all of the samples is 
1.4 gallons per ton. 

The crude oils or tars produced from 


| the coals in the assay retort had an 


average specific gravity of 1.009, and 
were difficult to separate from the water 
produced with them. In comparison 
with shale oils and petroleum, these 
coal tars are heavy, bret in comparison 
with the tars produced by high tem-’ 
perature carbonization of coals, the tars 


: | are light. 
deposits on or adjacent to the public | 


The crude oils from the shales had 


| an average specific gravity of 0.907 an® 





| 12,459,213 
1,770,552 
15,570,593 
2,059,020 
| 2,266,525 
4,953,197 
9,911,786 
5,658,807 
1,282,243 
1,374,445 
3,997,460 
9,394.27 


could be separated fairly easily from the 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
October 10 Months 
1927 1927 1926 
12,654,838 97,260,285 
1,963,341 18,734,399 
15,965,260 128,897,950 
2,278,789 18,452,259 
2,430,824 20,594,854 
5,034,294 44,090,127 
10,413,972 90,138,472 
5,551,288 38,759,478 
1,234,482 10,152,020 
4,312,6 28,572,921 
3 25,018,491 
9,591.39 

69.9 


1926 


20,433,770 
133,452,934 
18,819,659 
25,300,067 
44,650,420 
95,592,992 
37,859,942 
9,903,647 
27,914,735 
25,244,064 
9,404.22 
71.6 


9,404.23 


65.2 


63.7 


100,009,464 | 


water produced with them. The coal 
tars when distilled to 275 degrees Cen- 
tigrade, produced about 45 per cent of 
light oils, part of which-could be used 
as motor fuel. These light oils con- 
tained a high percentage of compounds 
(average 65 per cent) absorbed by sul- 
phuric acid. About 60 per cent of these 
compounds absorbed by sulphuric acid 
(40 per cent of the light oils), were 
tar acids. This high percentage 1S due 
probably to the conditions under which 
the coals were retorted. The distillates 
from the shale oils contained about 40 
per cent of constituents soluble in sul- 
phurie acid. These distillates to 275 de- 
grees Centigrade, averaged 17.3 gallons 
per ton of shale. 


, The residue of the coal tar remaining | 


in the still after distilling off the light 
oils was a pitch, too thick and heavy to 
use as a fuei oil. Ne , 

The residue of the coal remaining In 
the retort after carbonization was not a 
coke but could probably be classified as 
a char. ; 

Detailed information regarding these 
tests is contained in Serial 2832, by 
Joseph W. Horne, associate oil shale 
chemist, and Arthur D. Bauer, formerly 
associate petroleum chemist. Copies of 
this serial may be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. €, 


Increased Consular Fees 


By Chile Being Considered 


A bill for an increase of 10 per cent 
in Chilean consular fees, on account of 
proposed shipping law, is being dis- 
cussed in the Chilean Congress and will 
probably be finally passed this week, a 
cablegram from the Commercial Attache 


at Santiago, Ralph H. Ackerman, advised | 


the Department of Commerce on Novem- 
ber 28. 


————— 


| Export Associations 
Increase Sales Over 
Level of Prior Years 


Expansion Made in Face of 
Co alStrike in 1926 Cur- 
tailing British Pur- 
chases. 


(Continued from Page 1,] 
other reports covering their business, 
conduct, practices, and management. 

Fifty-five export associations filed re- 
ports with the Commission during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Five new organizations were formed 
during the year: The American Export 
Door Corporation, Copper Exports (Inc.), 
Export Screw Association of the United 
States, Western Plywood Export Com- 
pany, and the Zine Export Association. 

Membership. Nearly 1,000. 


thousand mills, mines, and factories lo- 
cated in 29 States of the Union. Head- 
quarters offices are usually at seaport. 

Exports by Webb law associations dur- 
ing 1926 show an increase‘over previous 
years, totaling in 1924 about $140,000,- 
000, in. 1925 $165,000,000, and in 1926 
more than $200,000,000; this in spite of 
the fact that the British coal strike cur- 
tailed shipments of bulk cargoes for a 
considerable period during 1926 and ma- 
terially lessened sales to the British mar- 
ket. 

Commodities exported include raw 
materials and manufactured products, 
shipped to every corner of the globe. 

Lumber and wood products exported 
during 1926, including pine, fir, redwood, 
walnut and hardwoods, turpentine and 
rosin, wooden tools, barrel shooks, and 
clothespins totaled about $35,700,000. 
Exports of metals, including cooper, zinc, 
iron and steel products, machinery, rail- 
way equipment, pipes and_ valves, 
amounted to $56,500,000. Chemical prod- 
ucts including caustic soda, soda ash, 
liquid chlorine, soda pulp, paints and 
varnish, totaled $3,100,000. Raw ma- 
terials such as phosphate rock, crude 
sulphur, etc., amounted to about $14,300,- 
000. Paper, abrasives, cotton and rub- 
ber goods, buttons, and miscellaneous 
manufactured products totaled $55,900,- 
000. Foodstuffs, including milk, meat, 
sugar, corn products, flour, canned salm- 
on, and dried fruit, totaled about $35,- 
000,000. 

Selling Costs Reduced. , 

Export associations report many ad- 
vantages derived from operation under 
the Act. Through cooperation of the 
‘member companies, selling costs have 
been reduced; grades, contract terms and 
sales practices have been standardized; 
the quality of products sold has been 
improved; prices have been stabilized, 
and cut-throat competition in the export 
trade eliminated. Joir.t advertising, con- 
solidation of shipments in order to re- 
duce transportation expense, cooperative 
inspection service, and facilities for han- 
dling claims by the association, have 
resulted in economy in operation. In 
some industries sales on consignment 
have been eliminated, in others the pol- 
icv of selling direct to foreign consum- 
ers has made it possible to obtain a 
reasonable profit on export business. 

The expense of developing new mar- 
kets, and of collecting trade and credit 
information, may. be divided ong a 
number of member companies without 
heavy tax on any one. The association 
is in a position ‘to bid on and secure 
large orders for shipment over a long 
period, which one company could not 
handle; and it may fill orders for a va- 
riety of grades, styles, and dimensions 
by allocation among the member com- 
panies. 

One asociation that has been in op- 
eration since 1919 reports that— — 

“We are more than ever convinced 
of the necessity for united effort in mat- 
ters of foreign trade due to the experi- 
ence and knowledge we have gained 
since operating under the law.” 








Competition is Keen. 

An association exporting high class 
specialties reports that— 

“Competition abroad is very keen and 
practically all business is obtained on 
a price rather on a quality basis. It is 
doubtful if foreign trade in high class 
specialties such as ours could be carried 
on except through an association. 

An association shipping largely to 
Great Britain states: 

“The outstanding advantage of the as- 
sociation is our ability to present a solid 
front to European competition which is 
difficult to meet—they are able to under- 
sell us 5 to 10 per cent.” 

An association exporting foodstuffs to 
all parts of the world reports that— 

“Increased manufacture in Europe re- 
sulted in tariff barriers against import 
of our products. Foreign combines will 
alwavs have to be reconed with, but 
the facilities allowed us under the Webb 
Act place us in a position to combat 
these in a way that would not otherwise 
be possible.” 


Mexico Makes Export Duty 
* On Bananas Uniform 


Subdivision of bananas in accordance 
with the number of rows on the stem, 
for the purpose of assessing export 
duties on them, has been abolished in 
Mevica, effective December 8, 1927, the 
Acting Commercial. Attache at Mexico 
City, George Wythe, has cabled to the 
Department of Commerce. 

A uniform export duty of three cen- 
tavos per stem regardless of the num-~- 
ber of bananas will ‘be assessed after 
that ddte, instead of the duties ranging 
from 2 to 4 centavos per stem hitherto 
assesser, Mr, Wythe reported. In ad- 
dition to the rates stated the usual sur- 
tax of 12 per. cent of the duty assessed 
on all Mexican imports. and. exports 1s 
collected, the .cablegram. added. 
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Varied Temperatures 
Usually Characterize 
Weather in December 


Average Differences Range 
from Forty to One Hun- 
dred Eighteen Degrees, 
Report Says. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
such an association, or any act which 
substantially or intentionally enhances 
or depresses prices within the United 
States of commodities exported by such 
association, or which substantially les- 
sens competition within the United 
of December are not to be viewed as 
forecasts of the weather that will actu- 
ally prevail during the coming month, 
but rather as indicating what may be 
expected if the important elements 
making up the weather pursue their 
orderly courses. This does not fre- 
quently happen, and all kinds of varia- 
tions may exist within the month. 
Anticyclones Liable. 

December usually ushers in decidedly 
turbulent atmospheric conditions and the 
eyclones and anticyclones become more 
rapid in movement and of greater in- 
tensity than during the preceding month. 
Anticyclones of marked strength at- 
tended by severe cold are liable to en- 
ter the country from the Canadian 
Northwest, particularly after the mid- 
dle of the month, and these may extend 
into the central portion of the Great 
Plains and Mississippi Valley and to a 
less degree into the middle and north- 
ern portions of the Atlantic Coast States. 
On the other hand, weather conditions 
favorable for outside occupations fre- 
quently prevail during the early part and 
eyen in all portions of the month over 
the central and southern districts. 

Cyclones increase in strength as com- 
pared with the late autumn months and 
at times may be attended by high winds, 
heavy rains, snows, or glaze (ice), the 
latter occasionally causing great damage 
over rather limited areas to overhead 
wire systems with delay and loss to 
transportation and other interests. 

Temperature Fall Less Rapid. 

With the near approach to the shortest 
days of the year and at the same time 
to the coldest period, there is some di- 
minution in the rate at which the tem- 
perature continues to fall during the 
first half of December as compared with 
wthe last half of November. The fall dur- 
15-day period ranging 
from about eight degrees in portions of 
North Dakota and Minneasota to slightly 
more than two degrees in southern Flor- 
ida, whereas during the first half of 
December the drop in the far North is 
but slightly more than six degrees while 
in southern Florida it has diminished to 
less than two degrees. During the latter 
half of December the rate of fall con- 
tinues to diminish ranging from about 
five degrees in the far North to less than 
one degree in southern Florida. 

The average temperature for Decem- 
ber ranges from about 10 degrees over 
the northern portions of North Dakota 
and Minneasota to 70 degrees in southern 
Florida, though on the Pacific coast the 
range is much less, the southern Cali- 
fornia coast having an average of about 
55 degrees while on the coast of north- 
west Washington it is only slightly less 
than 45 degrees. 

December as a rule is a month of 
frequent and wide temperature varia- 
tions, the greatest ranges occurring in 
the Upper Missouri VaHey and nearby 
areas, where locally they have exceeded 
100 degrees. 

At Havre, Mont., in neariy 50 years 
the highest recorded temperature dur- 
ing the month is 68 degrees, and the 
lowest 50 degrees below zero, a range 
of 118 degrees. Farther south and near 
the coasts the range becomes much less. 
On the east shore of Lake Michigan the 
range is less than 75 degrees; at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., it is 69 degrees, and at 
Key West, Fla., only 44 degrees. The 
least range for the entire country is 

und along the immediate Pacific 
Coast, where locally the extremé range 
is less than 40 degrees. 

1917 Especially Severe. 

Not only are the extremes of daily 
temperature large, but the monthly 
means as well show wide variations for 
different years. Probably the coldest 
December of record over the greater 
part of the country to eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains was that of 1917. This 
was brought about mainly by the pres- 
ence of a great antieyclone that over- 
Spread the northern portions of Alaska 
and nearby areas early in the month, 
continuing during the greater part and 
gradually extending eastward and south- 
ward into British America and the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains as the month advanced. 

In Alaska the atmospheric pressure 
was far above normal and the average 
temperature for the entire month at 
Eagle, near the Arctic Circle, was 46 de- 
grees below zero, 23 degrees lower than 
the average for the previous coldest De- 
cember of record. Throughout central 
Canada similar conditions existed. At 
Dawson in the Yukon district the aver- 
age’ temperature for the month was 59 
degrees below zero and 29 degrees lower 
than the lowest mean ever before ob- 
served. At this point the temperature 
did not rise above 40 degrees below zero 
at any time during the month, and the 
lowest temperature observed was 63 de- 
grees below zero. 

Cold Extended Far South. 

In the United States from the Rocky 
Mountains eastward the month as a 
whole was the coldest of record over 
large areas and minimum temperatures 
from 30 degrees to nearly 50 degrees 
below zero were registered at exposed’ 
points in the more (northern districts. 
Severe cold penetrated well into the 
Southern States, and frosts and freezing 
temperatures caused much damage in 


: ™ } Florida and other trucking areas. 


As illustrating the contrasts of tem- 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on November 30, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain, 

Grain markets were irregularly lower. 
Wheat futures were lower with lack of 
export business and easiness of foreign 
markets. 

Colder throughout the Corn 
Belt resulted in slightly lower quotations 
on corn futures while oats and rye fu- 
tures were steady to slightly higher. 

December wheat closed - Chicago at 
$1.2714, at Minneapolis $1.24, at Kansas 
City $1.22, at Winnipeg $1.30% and 
$1.51 at Liverpool. 

December corn 
8744 cents, 
and December rye at $1.061%s. 

December rye at Minneapolis closed at 
$1.00%. Z 

Cash wheat prices in domestic markets 
were practically steady to slightly higher. 

Milling demand was good and offerings 
moderate. Premiums on best milling 
qualities held firm. No. 2 hard winter 
low protein was quoted at Kansas City 
at $1.26%2@1.28 per bushel with 12% 
per cent protein quoted at $1.3514@1.40 
and 13 per cent protein at $1.3814@1.45. 

No. 1 dark northern was quoted at 
Minneapolis at $1.25@1.58 with No. 1 
dark northern 12 per cent protein quoted 
at 8@12 cents over the December fu- 
tures; 13 per cent 20@26 cents over and 
14 per cent 30@87 cents over. No. 2 
red winter at Chicago was quoted at 
$1.8814, and No. 3 red winter at $1.3612 

Cash prices of U. S. wheat on the 
Liverpool market were about 1 cent lower 
than yesterday. 

Corn prices were slightly lower while 
demand was fairly active. No. 2 yellow 
corn was quoted at Chicago at 92 cents 
per bushel, at Kansas City at 81@83 
cents. No. 3 yellow corn (old), at Chi- 
cago was 90 cents per bushel, No. 3 
yellow at Minneapolis 82@87 cents and 
No. 3 yellow at Kansas City 784 @80% 
cents. Plate corn at Liverpool held firm 
at 991% cents per bushel. 


weather 


at Ghicago closed at 


The oats market held firm largely as 


a result of the smaller domestic visible 
supply. No. 3 white oats at Chicago 
was quoted at 5014@53 cents per bushel, 
at Minneapolis at 47%°s@48% cents, and 
Kansas City 48@50 cents. The rye mar- 
kets held firm to slightly higher, with 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis quoted at 
$1.015g@1.017%. Barley markets held 
firm, with malting barley at Chicago 
quoted 86@90 cents and feeding barley 
at 80@82 cents. 
Cotton. 


Cotton prices on the New York Cot- | 


= 


ton Exchange opened “3 to 7 points 
higher. December future contracts 
opened at 19.03 cents, were 19.08 cents 
at 11 o’clock, and closed at 19.11 cents, 
against 18.97 cents yesterday, and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they 
advanced 11 points, to 19.13 cents. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade December 
future contracts advanced 10 points, 
closing ut 19.20 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to about 
20,000 bales, compared with 38,517 
bales on the corresponding day last sea- 
son. The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets ad- 





perature that may continue for extensive 
periods over comparatively near-by areas, 
in the United States, the month referred 
to may be cited. While severe cold was 


being experienced over the districts from | 


the Rocky Mountains eastward unusual 


warmth prevailed over the districts im- | 


mediately west of the Divide and Decem- 
ber 1917 was among the warmest 
record. ; 

At the lower elevations and in the pro- 
tected valleys of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho, the temperature during the 
greater part of the month remained 
above freezing and .at the close fruit 
buds and other forms of vegetation were 
ready to burst into bloom or leaf. 

Precipitation Varies. 

December experiences wide differences 
in the amounts of precipitation received 
over the various portions of the country: 
In the far West the rainy season is well 
established in all parts and over the dis- 
tricts from central California northward 
to Washington the monthly averages are 
usually higher than those received in any 
other part of the country. Further East 
over the Plateau, Rocky Mountains and 
Great Plains the precipitation is usually 
quite light, frequently not more than 
traces over large areas for the entire 
month, save in the mountains where the 
amounts locally range 
inches, the larger falls occurring at the 
higher elevations. 

In the Mississippi Valley the precipi- 
tation increases from north to south, the 
monthly averages ranging from near one 
inch in. Minnesota to about six inches at 
the mouth and generally over the middle 
Gulf States and lower Ohio Valley as 
well, where the monthly amounts are 
usually the greatest in the United States 
save in the far West 

Dry Season in Florida. 

The driest season of the year pre- 
vails during this month over southern 
Florida, but the remaining winter months 
are also nearly as dry. Over 
lantic Coast States the precipitation is 
rather evenly distributed, ranging gen- 
erally from two to four inches. 

Snow is frequently heavy over 
northern districts, particularly in the 
Great Lakes region, the Northwestern 
States, and in the mountain regions from 
California northward, where the deepest 
snows in the United States frequently oc- 
cur. More or less snow may be expected 
over nearly all other parts of the coun- 
try during this month, but it quickly dis- 
appears over the southern sections and 
not infringed no permanent cover has 
been established by the end of the year 
over the central districts, 
the Northwestern States and in the Lake 
region Christmas finds the ground well 
covered, 


the 


December oats at 4954 cents | 


| Lettuce: 


up to several | 


the At- | 


though over | 





vanced 14 points, to 19 cents per pound. 
On the same day in 1926 the price stood 
at 11.91 cents. 
' Exports today were 62,447 bales, 
compared with 4,122 bales on the corre- 
sponding day one year ago. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

McIntosh apples dropped 50 cents in 
New York City '‘today; Baldwins slightly 
weaker, while other varieties held about 
steady. Cabbage, celery and potatoes 
steady. Onions weak. Lettuce about 
steady, but most stock fair to ordinary 
quality and eg 
Apples: Barrels U. S. No. 213 inches up 
New York Meintesh’ és 9.50 
New York Rhode Island Greenings 

$7.50@8.00 

York Baldwins, mostly around . .$5.50 
York Northwestern Greenings 
$8.00@8.50 
ds .. -$5.50 
New Stock: South Carolina Point- 
1% bushel hampers....... $1.25 
Too few sales to establish mar 


New 
New 


New York Romes 
Cabbage: 
ed-type, 
Old Stock: 
ket. 
Celery: New York 2-3 crates 
COHLOPMIG CASES  ..oi.csccaas 
Florida Big Boston 
bushel hampers, fair to ord. 
Florida Romaine, 1% _ bushel hampers, 
mostly $2.50@2.75 
California Iceberg type, 4-5 "dozer crates, 
BO. GEER cc ven chawesevatevas $4.50@5.00 
Onions: Indiana and Michigan, Yellows, 100- 
pound sacks, best $1.90@2.00 
Ohio Yellows, 100-pound sacks ..$1.65@1.75 
New York Yellows, 100-pound sacks 
$1.50@1.65 
Ohio 100-pound sacks 
$1.50@1.90 
Mountains, 
34.00@4.15 
50: pound 
$3.35@3.50 
‘bulk 180 pounds 
$3.50@3.80 
150-pound sacks 
$3.15@3.25 
Maine Cobblers, bulk 180-pounds $3.35@3.50 
Miscellaneous Vegetables. 
New York 100-pound sacks, 


‘$4. 0005 5. 00 
type, 1% 
$1.50@2.00 


and Indiana Reds, 


Potatoes: Long Island Green 
bulk 180-pounds 

Long Island Green Mountains, 
sacks 

Maine Gree! n 


‘Mountains, 


Maine Green Mountains, 


Carrots: 
sales. 
California 

mostly 5@3.00 
Tomatoes: Florida. sixes green . turning 

wrapped fancy count, $7.00@7.25 
California lug boxes and turning 

wrapped . .$2.00@3.00 
String Beans: Florida i bushel eae 
green flat $1.50@1.7 
Cucumbers: Cuba bushel boxes, fair quality 
$2.50@3.00 
Florida crates .......$1.50@1.75 
Peppers: Florida crates fancy ..$1.75@2.25 
Beets: Texas bushel baskets, fair condi- 
tion ... . .$1.50 
Cauliflower: crates, some fair, 

FON 5 56 Va crc t-wa vk 6. dievale REL, $2.00 @2.25 

Long Island crates . $2.50@3.00 
Butter. 

The New York butter market about 
steady at generally unchanged prces. 
Trading except in few quarters was dull. 
Supplies on dealers floors as reflected in 
street stocks heavier than last week, but 
dealers while free sellers not disposed 
to shade prices on fancy butter. Medium 
and undergrades slow, sale and easy. 
Small lots centralized undergrades of- 
fered below price of whole milk. Fancy 
storage steady with several large sales 
pending on 92 score at 49% cents. Car 


no 


crates, best 


82.7 


Dart 


Western lettuce 


ripes 


Eggplant: 


California, 





Six Principal Crops 
Of World Increasing 


Progressive Gain Recorded Over 
Past Year, and 3 Years and 
Pre-War Averages. 


The year 1927 has been generally fa- 
vorable to crop growth both in the 
United States and foreign countries, ac- 
cording to a statement issued November 
30, by the Weather Bureau, Department 
to Agriculture. The six principal crops 
—wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and po- 
tatoes—show a composite average of 6 
per cent above last year and 3 per cent 
above the three preceding years’ aver- 
age and the five years’ pre-war aver- 
age. 

The statement by the Bureau follows 


| in full text: 


From reports to the Department of 
Agriculture, data summarizing the pro- 
duction of principal crops for 1927 in 
various countries of the world, is as fol- 
lows: 

Wheat.—A total of 37 countries, in- 
cluding the 1927-28 crops of Argentina 
and Australia in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, shows a combined production 
about 3 per cent greater than last year, 
6 per cent greater than the average for 
the preceding three years, and 15 per 
cent above a five-year pre-war average. 

Rye.—The total production of 25 coun- 
tries shows 14 per cent above last year, 
8 per cent above the average for the 
preceding three years, and 10 per cent 
below a five-year pre-war average. 

Barley.—The total cf 36 countries was 
6 per cent above last year, 7 per cent 
above the three-year average, and 7 per 
cent above the five-year pre-war average. 

Oats.—The total production for 30 
countries shows 1 per cent below last 
year, 4 per cent below the three-year 
average, and 2 per cent above the five- 
year pre-war average. 

Corn.—Fourteen countries shows a to- 


| tal production of 3 per cent below. last 


year, 1 per cent below the three-year 
average, and 1 per cent below the five- 
year pre-war average. 

Potatoes.—A total for 21 countries 
shows a production of 14 per cent above 
last year, 4 per cent above the three- 
year average, and 7 per cent above the 
five-year pre-war average. 

The composite of these six principal 
crops of the 1927 harvest is about 6 per 
cent above last year, 3 per cent above 
the average for the preceding three 
years, and 3 per cent above a five-year 
pre-war average. 

It will be noted that, notwithstanding 
the smaller wheat yield in much of the 
Southern Hemisphere in 1927-1928 
when compared with the 1926-27 bum- 
per crops there, the year 1927 has in 
general been favorable for crop growth 
in most foreign countries, as well as in 

the United States, 





market about steady with trade slow. 
Some trade on held 89 score cars at 43 
cents with offerings at 42% cents. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 
51% cents; 91 score, 50 cents; 90 score, 
46% cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market firm on 
all styles of held cheese. Trading fair 
and some sales pending on Single Daisies 
and Young Americas at prices above 
those listed. 

No wholesale prices quoted on, No. 1 
fresh American cheese at New York: 
Held Prices. Flats, 28%%@29 cents; 
Single Daisies, 28% cents; Young Amer- 
icas, 2812 cents. 

Wool. 

At the Boston wool market fine ter- 
ritory wools are moving mo¢erately well 
although the trading is rather unevenly 
distributed among the dealers. Occa- 
sional lots of a sizeable volume are be- 
ing turned over to the mills and in 
spite of the spotty demand, prices are 
tending against the buyers. Quite a 
large quantity of 64s and finer, with the 
clothing out, consisting of French and 
strictly staple has been taken out of 
the market during the past few days. 
Prices, figured on an estimated clean 
basis for this type of wool were in the 
range of $1.07@109 per pound. 

Meat. 

The wholesale fresh meat market at 
New York was generally draggy, and 
under liberal supplies prices ranged from 
weak to $1 lower. Both steer and cow 
beef were freely offered, and although 
the latter brought about steady prices, 
the better grades of steer beef were 
generally 50 cents lower. Despite a nor- 
mal supply of veal and a draggy de- 
mand, sellers succeeded in holding the 


market about steady. Lamb was in 
: fairly liberal supply, limited demand, and 
prices were barely steady. Considerable 
unevenness prevailed in the market. In 
the mutton market, supply and demand 
were about evenly balanced and prices 
remained unchanged. Fresh pork was 
again offered in liberal quantities, and 
under a limited demand, prices ranged 
from weak to $1 lower. 
Livestock. 

Estimated livestock receipts at Chi- 
cago were 11,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 
27,000 hogs and 18,000 sheep and lambs. 

Hogs opened very slow and generally 
10@15 cents lower than Tuesday’s aver- 
age. The bulk of desirable 210-300 
pound hogs sold from $8.65@9.10; 160- 
200 pound weights brought $8.25@8.75 
with most of the packing sows selling 
from $7. 75@8 10. Pigs ranged from 
$7.25@7.75. The market closed weak 
and 25 cents lower than Tuesday’s aver- 
age. Shippers took 5,000, and the esti- 
mated holdover was 10,000 hogs. 

The cattle market opened active and 
strong to 25 cents higher. At times 
it was almost a runaway market. 
steers sold up to $19.00, with 
yearlings at $17.50. Bulk of the 
steers ranged from $12 to $16. Best 
yearilngs brought $18.25. Most of the 
stockers.and feeders ranged from $8.75 
to $10.25. Vealers ranged from steady 
to 25 cents lower. 

Receipts of cheaper lambs were light, 
and trade was fairly. active. Prices, 
however, were generally weak to 25 
cents lower, a few choice heanvyweight 
lambs bringing steady prices. 
was $14.35. Sheep were steady, fat 
ewes selling from $6 to $6.75, and year- 
lings from $10.25 to $11.50. Feeding 
lambs were strong to 15 cents higher. 
Closing quotations follow: 


fed 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 ibs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), guod and choice 
Steers. medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choice 

Cows, common and medium 


Heifers (850 pounds down) good and choice........ 


Kansas City 
$14 506 ali. 75 


7.25@ 10.50 


8.00@)11.00 10.00@ 15.00 


| peratures were above normal quite gen- 


| elsewhere they were rather 


Heavy | 
mixed | 


| week, 
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Reclamation 


W eather for W eek Favored Cotton Picking 
And Growth of W heat in Most Districts 


Temperature Above Normal Generally and Field Work 
Retarded by Widespread Rainfall. 


Favored by mild, dry weather, cotton { the Mississippi Valley eastward where 
they ranged, in most districts, from 6 to 
to as much as 18 degress above normal. 

In the area between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains the week 
was unusually warm in the South, with 
temperatures from 12 to 15 degrees 
above normal, and in the North they 
ranged from one to about seven above. 
In much of the interior valleys the tem- 
perature during the week did not go as 
low as 32 degrees, but in the Great 
Plains the line of freezing extended 
southward to Oklahoma and northwest 
Texas. The coldest weather reported for 
| the week was two degrees above zero at 
Bismarck, N. Dak., on the 28rd. 

The weekly rainfall was substantial in 
most of the Northeastern States and 
generally moderate to heavy north of 
the Ohio River. In the Pacific Northwest 
the weekly totals ranged from 0.6 inch 
to more than four inches, and along the 
northern border from the western upper 
lake region westward to the Rocky 
Mountains they were mostly from 0.2 to 
0.4 inch, Elsewhere there was little or no 
precipitation, with the Southern States 
practically rainless. There was much’ 
cloudy weather in the interior valleys, the 
far Northwest, and from the Lake re- 
gion eastward. 

In the upper Mississippi Valley and 
from the Ohio River northward and 
northeastward, frequent rains or muddy 
fields were unfavorable for outside opera- 
tions and seasonal farm work was re- 
tarded in those sections. The mildness 
and abundant moisture, however, caused 
rapid growth of winter crops and gen- 
erally good condition was noted. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley mild, 


harvesting made rapid progress during 
the week ended November 30, and little 
of the crop remains to be picked in Okla- | 
homa and Texas, according to the weekly 
weather and crop report issued by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture. Frequent rains in the north- 
east have retarded farm work in this | 
section, the report said. 
The report follows in full text: 


At the beginning of the week tem- 


| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

erally from the Mississippi River east- | 

ward and also over the Southwest, but | 

low for the 

season. There was moderate to rather | 
heavy rain from the central trans-Mis- 
sissippi States northeastward during the 
first few days, attending the passage of 
an area of moderately low pressure, and 
temperatures remained generally above 
normal throughout the East, while there 
Was a reaction to warmer over western 

sections. 

the season contin- | 

remainder of the 

with temperatures subnormal only 

over rather limited areas, ay plus de- 

partures ranging from 15 | 

over the Ohio Valley and ee trans- 

Mississippi States on one or two days. 

There were fairly general rains over 

the Pacific Northwest and adjacent sec- 

tions the latter part of the week, with 

the amounts varying from light to gen- 

erous. In the East rainfall was more of 

a local character, but toward the close 

it was rather general over the Lake re- 

gion and the Northeast, with heavy falls 
in the eastern Ohio Valley on the 27-28th, 


Warm weather for 


ued throughout the 


o 27 degrees 


Heifers (850 pounds down) common and medium. 
Vealers, good and Choice. .........ccccccccccccccese 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers, good and choice 

Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weights (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 

Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice. 

Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium to choice 

Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium to choice 

Packing sows, rough and smooth 

Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Lambs, good and choice (84 lbs, down)..... eveeues scene 
All weights (cull and common) 


6.00@ %#.00 
50@'15.00 


5@11.50 
@10.25 


9.10 

8.50@ 9.05 
8.00@ 8.75 
: 25@ 8.50 
5 8.35 


6.7 75@ 7.75 


3.50@14.40 
10.25@12.65 


6.25@10.25 
31.00@13.50 


9 00G 1 
6.75@ 


@ 
7.65 
6.50@ 7 
8.00@ 


12.50@13.70 
8.25@11.50 


ranging from one to nearly two inches 
locally. Under the influence of two areas 
of low pressure, which dominated the 
weather of the country, temperatures 
were above normal generally at the close 


tions of the country; in fact, the only 
subnormal temperatures reported were 
two degrees at Fresno, Calif., and one de- 
gree at Tacoma, Wash., with all other 
stations having normal or above normal 


fair weather, following the rains of last 
week, was generally favorable for out- 
side operations, but moisture is still 
needed, and badly in many districts, 
especially in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. In the last-named State truck 
crops have been damaged and citrus 
trees and wilting on uplands, 

In the Southwest, including the west- 
ern Great Plains, the drought is unre- 
lieved and generous precipitation is 
badly needed. The warmth opened much 
range in northern grazing districts, but 


Ewes, medium to choice 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice 


4.00@ 7.00 
12.65@14.25 


4.25@ 6.75 


of the week 
The week, as a whole, was much 
warmer than normal in nearly all sec- 
warmth. The weekly mean temperatures 
Column 7.3 


were especially high for the season eason from [Continued on Page 12, 


urned Par - 
BEARINGS‘< 


BURNED BEARINGS are-commonmoccar= 


ances in these forgetful days. of -diluted citin 
the crank case. 


Crank cases should be drained andoitrenewetl 


Gulf NO-NOX 
Motor Fuel 


periodically—when old “‘procrastination” ex- 
tends the change to the danger lineitisasafe 
plan to use an oil that has the maximum re- 
sistarice to heat and dilution—then if you 


forget—you are safe. 


That Good Gulf 


Gasoline 


add miles of satisfac- 
tion to a motor trip. 


That New Improved 
Supreme Motor Oil 


will tide you over the danger point—it possess= 
es a tough, viscous body, which resists the 
ravages of hard driving. Oils continuously — 
preserves bearings, cylinders and pistons. 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Trade Marks 


Gullborg and Zerk Patents on Lubricating Systems 
Are Held by District Court to Be Valid and Infringed 


Combination Devised 
Constituted Invention 


Supplying Fittings for Patented 
Apparatus Is Contribu- 
‘tory Infringement. 


THE BAsstck MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, PLAINTIFF, ¥. THE READY AUTO 
SupPLy Company, Inc., Equity 2905; 
District Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
NEw York. 

Claims $3, 4, and 5 of Gullborg 
patent 180773838 and claims 14 and 15 
of patent 21307784 to the same in- 
ventor as well as claims 2, 8 and 5 
of patent 1475980 to Zerk, all pat- 
ents for Lubricating systems were 
held valid and infringed; it being 
held that the supplying of fittings, 
compressors, coniitits, couplings, and 
nozzels for said : systems constituted 
contributory infringement. 

The pudlication of the fuil text of 
the oninion in this case was begin 
in the isswe of November 30, and is 
continiied as foilows: 

The subject matter of claims 14 and 
15 of patent No. 1307734, and claims 8, 4 
and § of patent No. 1807733 are not iden- 
tical, nor are they directed to the same 
subject matter, as I have hereinbefore 
shown. 


The new combination of claims 14 and 
15 of patent No. 1307734 Over claims 3, 


4 and 5 of patent No. 1307733, by the | 


addition of the elements of grease gun 
and coupler, complete the system and in 
my opinion constitute invention. 

The defendant also contends that both 
the Gullborg patents in suit are in- 


an aggregation rather than a combina- 
tion. 

This does not seem to me to be true, 
because while the fitting and coupler 
may’ usefully function separately, when 
not in combination, yet when in combi- 
nation all elements function simultan- 
eously to produce the desired result, 
which clearly distinguishes the Gull- 
borg patents in suit from the pencil 
with the eraser mounted on one end of | 
it. In Rechendorfer v. Faber, 12 Blatch. 
68, cited by defendant. 

This question has been fully consid- | 
ered by the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in Lyman Mfg. Co. et al v. Bassick 
Mfg. Co., and six other cases, 18 Fed. 
(2d) 29. 

The defense urged by the defendant, 
that a supplemental oath was required 
when claims 14 and 15 of patent No. 
1307734, which had been found allowable 
in the application for patent No. 1307 
738, were by amendment transferred to 
the application for patent No. 1309734, 
does not seem to me to be sustained, be- 
cause the transfer of these claims by 
amendment was in compliance -with the 
rules and requirements of the Patent 
Office and of the law relative to double 
patenting. 


Patent Claims Neither 


Canceled Nor Amended 

With reference to both of the Gullborg | 
patents in suit, claims 3, 4 and 5 of pat- 
ent No. 1307733, which were originally 
clams 13, 14 and 15, were allowed as 
filed in the original application. They 
were never canceled and never modified 
by any amendment. 

Claims 14 and 15 of patent No. 1307,- 
734 were transferred from the applica- | 
tion for patent No. 1307733 to applica- 
tion for patent No. 1307734. They were 
never canceled nor amended except in 
that they were transferred by amend- | 
ment without change of words. 

There was therefore no estoppel or | 
limitation by reason of any act of the 
patentee or his assignee in the progress 
of the patent through the Patent Office. 


Consider Three Claims 
Of Another Patent 


|} and circumstances equal 





Patent No. 1475980: Of this patent | 
claims 2, 3 and 5 are in suit and read 
as follows: 

“2. In a lubricating apparatus, the 
combination with a lubricant receptacle | 
element of a lubricant reservoir for sup- , 
plying lubricant thereto, means to put | 
the lubricant in the reservoir under 
pressure, a lubricant feeding nozzle ele- 
ment, said reservoir communicating lu- | 
bricant under pressure thereto, said re- 
ceptacle element and said nozzle element | 
having Cooperative substantially non- 
compressible contact faces and openings 
therethrough, the nozzle contact face 
having a concavely spherical surface, the 
other contact face having a dirt cutting 
circumferential ‘edge portion adapted to 
be embraced within the spherical surface 
of the nozzle face and providing the sole | 
contact therewith when the nozzle is 
pressed against the receptacle element 
from any one of a plurality of angu- 
larly different directions, to make a 
sealed, substantially nonyielding, lubri- 
cant conducting connection between the | 
face openings. | 

“3. In a lubricating apparatus, 


| which 


| of the 


element of a lubricant gun for supplying 
lubricant under pressure thereto, said 


gun having a lubricant feeding nozzle 
element, said receptacle element and 
said nozzle element having cooperative 
substantially noncompressible contact 
faces and openings therethrough, one of 
said contact faces having a_ concavely 
spherical surface, the other contact face 
having a dirt cutting circumferential 
edge portion adapted to be embraced 
within the spherical surface of the other 
face and providing the sole contact ihere- 
with when the nozzle is pressed against 
the receptacle element from any one of 
a plurality of angularly different direc- 
tions, to make a sealed, substantially 
nonyielding Inbricant conducting connec- 
tion between the face openings, and an 
outwardly inclined guide for one of said 
elements to direct the other element con- 
tact face portion thereto. 

In a lubricating apparatus, the 
combination with a lubricant receptacle 
of a lubricant gun comprising a con- 
tainer and a rigid lubricant feeding noz- 
zie secured directly thereto, said recep- 
tacle and said gun nozzle having cooper- 


“5. 


| ative substantially nonccmpressible con- 


tact faces and openings therethrough, 
the nozzle contact face having a con- 
cavely spherical surface, the receptacle 
contact face adapted to be received 
within and to engage the concave spheri- 
cal.surface of the nozzle face and having 


a dirt-cutting circumferential edge por-_ 


tion providing the sole contact there- 
with, when the gun is directed against 
the receptacle and manual pressure ex- 
erted against the container from any 
one of a plurality of angularly different 
directions, to make and manually main- 
tain a sealed, substantially mnonyielding, 
lubricant conducting swiveling ccnnec- 


i os y i 3,” 
valid, on the ground that they are for | tion between the fact openings. 


Claim of Unintelligibility 


| Is Not Sustained 


The defense that the disclosure of this 
patent is unintelligible was not sustained, 
because I agree with the plaintiff's at- 
torney that the Zerk patent discloses a 
fitting having a dirt cutting circunfer- 
ential edge portion, and that the nozzle 
of the compressor has a spherically con- 
cave surface adapted to contact with the 
circumferential edge portion of the fit- 
ting, to make a metal to metal joint, 
which is grease tight even under pres- 
sure of thousands of pourds per square 
inch. 

The claims on which this suit is based 
cover the fitting, the nozzle and lubricat- 
ing reservoir for supplying lubricant 
thereto, and the gun or compressor, 

The file wrapper and contents of this 
patent were not offered in evidence, and 
therefore there can be no finding of es- 
toppel or limitation of the patent in its 
progress through the Patent Office. 

I therefore find that the several pat- 
ents in suit are valid. 


The contention of the defendant that | 
the plaintiff has not sufficiently proved | 
which the | 
charge of infringement is based, under | 


the’ defendant’s acts upon 
an alleged rule of law requiring two 
com-chorating witnesses, or one witness 
to the testi- 


mor: of one witness, when not sustained. 


Testimony of One 
Witness Was Sufficient 
The rule referred to by the defendant 


| was abrogated by the Supreme Court by 


the Equity Rules promulgated in the 
year 1912, which became effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 19138, and inasmuch as_ the 
plaintiff specifically waived an answer 
under oath, the testimony of one witness 
was sufficient. 


Even if ‘there was such a rule in force | 


in equity actions generally, it does not 
apply in a patent case, where the plain- 
tiff in its bill waived the oath unless the 


| case was heard on the biil and answer 


only. Walker on Patents, 5th Edition, 
page 648, Sec. 581, Slessinger v. Buck- 
ingham, 17 Fed. 454; Ford v. Taylor, 137 
Fed. 149; Toledo Metal Wheel Co. v. 
Foyer Bros. & Co., 223 Fed. 350. 


We thus come to the question of in- 


| fringement. 


The 
which 
and 5 


pin fitting sold by the defendant 
is alleged to infringe claims 3, 4 
of Gullborg patent No. 1307733, 
covers the pin fitting in and of 
itself, differs from those of the plain- 
tiff and plaintiff's patent only, in having 
the location of the valve closing spring 


| transposed or reversed with respect to 


the cross pin, and in having a U-shaped 
metal straddler for transmitting the 
pressure of the spring around the sides 
cross pin of the ball valve. 
This, in my opinion, is a mere trans- 
portation or reversal of the location of 
the valve spring and is clearly an equiv- 


| alent of the plaintiff’s pin fitting. Walker 


v. Giles, 218 Fed..637, Anchor Cap & 
Closure Corp. v. Pritchard, 232 Fed. 156, 
Dowagiac Mfg. Co. v. Minnesota Moline 
Plow Co., 118 Fed. 136. 

Even if plaintiff's patent is not a 
pioneer patent but only for an advance 


the'\ in the art, it is entitled to such a range 


combination with a lubricant receptacle | of equivalents as will protect the in- 








Repairs Permitted 
To Damaged Parts 


Sale for Replacements With In- 


tent to Complete System 
Is Not Allowable. 


vention of the oe Paper Bag Patent 
Case, 210 U.S. 405. 

Defendant ctl that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit, in 
Lyman Mfg. Co. et al. v. Bassick Mfg. 
Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 29, restricted the in- 
vention in such a way that it would be 
avoided in case the “‘spring abutment is 
otherwise furnished,” that is, furnished 
by means other than the cross pin itself. 


Believes Contention 
Is Not Sustained 


This contention is not, in my opinion, 
sustained because in that case the court 
said: “When the pin becomes merely 
arms projecting from each side, and the 
spring abutment is otherwise furnished, 
we have only the already common bay- 
onet joint member,” thus holding that 
we have only the common bayonet joint 
when two conditions are met, viz., when 
the pin becomes merely arms projecting 
from each side, and when the spring 
abutment is otherwise furnished. 

While in the device sold by the de- 
fendant the abutment for the spring is 
furnished by means other than the cross 
pin, that pin does not become merely 
arms projecting form each side in the 
form of integral lugs or otherwise. 

The novel element of the combination 
was the cross pin extending through the 
tubular member and projecting on both 
sides thereof, and is found in the fitting 
manufactured by the Larkin Company 
and sold by the defendant to Mr. Wright. 

The attempt to so limit the construc- 
tion of the claims was denied by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Seventh 
Circuit, in Larkin Automotive Parts Co. 
et al. v. Bassick Mfg. Co., 19 Fed. (2d) 
944, 

Defendant contends that it is manu- 
facturing under the De Loache patent 
No. 1623097, but this, even if it be so, 
does not relieve the defendant from in- 
fringemeni, because the most that can 
be claimed for the De Loache patent is 
that it is for an imporvement, and in 
my opinion it accomplishes the same 
results by the same principles as the 
patent in suit Herman v. Youngstown 
Car Mfg. Co., 191 Fed. 579, 584; Columbia 
Wire Co. vy. Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
143 Fed. 116; Ries v. Barth Mfg. Co., 
136 Fed. 850, 853; J. F. Rowley Co. v. 
Columbus Pharmacal Co., 220 Fed. 127, 
137; Acme-Keystone Mfg. Co. v. Dear- 
born, 185 Fed. 503. 


Fittings Finished 
In Different Manner 


The fitting sold by the defendant, 
which is alleged to infringe claims 2. 3 
and 5 of the Zerk Patent, No. 1475980, is 
identicai with the Zerk type fitting, e 
cept for th? fact thet plainti! eS ; 
Zerk type fitting or nipples in dull nickel 
plate and the Larkin Company finishes 
the Zerk type fitting, sold by the devend- 


ex- 


| ant to Wright, in bright polished nickel 


plate. 

The Adams compressor sold by the de- 
fendant to Mr. Wright, which is alleged 
to infringe both claims 14 and 15 of the 
Gullborg Patent, No. 1307734, and claims 
2, 3 and 5 of Zerk Patent, No. 1475980, 
was of the same type as one of the com- 
pressors manufactured and sold by the 
plaintiff, and was supplied with a conduit 
and bayonet coupling adapted for attach- 
ment to the Alemite fitting of the plain- 
tiff, and the imitation Alemite fitting 
manufactured by the Larkin Company 
and sold by the defendant, and the same 
compressor was also supplied with the 
Zerk type nozzle, which could be gubsti- 
tuted for the flexible conduit of the Ale- 
mite coupler, and was adapted for attach- 
ment to the Zerk fitting of the plaintiff 
and imitation Zerk fitting manufactured 
by the Larkin Company and sold by the 
defendant. 

The coupler sold by the defendant is 
identically like the Ale mite coupler of the 
patent in suit, and the defendant sold to 
Mr. Wright every essential part ef the 
combination of the Gullborg patent in 
suit. 

The defendant sold to Mr. Wright all 
the essential parts of the combination of 
the Zerk patent in suit, and such parts 
were in precise conformity with the dis- 
closures of that patent. 

By ihese means the Adams compressor 
was made available for use in conjune- 
tion either with the Alemite type fitting 
or imitation thereof, and with the Zerk 
type fitting or imitaions hereof, and it is 
by the use of the Adams compressor with 
the Alemite conduit and bayonet coupler, 
or the Zerk type nozzle and the Alemite 
or Zerk type fittings, that the combina- 
tion of the patents in suit are completed. 

To be continued in the issue of 

December 2. 
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| under the Act of 


| adopted its mark. 


| the mind of the public, these 


' confusion, 


; acter here under consideration 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1927 


Women’s Wear 


Trade Mark as Used 
On Women’s Dresses 


Held to Be Similar 


Designation ‘“‘Betty Brown” 
Ordered Cancelled on 
Grounds It Is Confused 
With *‘Betty Wales.”” 


GoLpMAN COSTUME Co. V. BETTY BROWN 
Co. CANCELLATION 951. First ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The decision of the interference ex- 
aminer directing cancellation of “Betty 
Brown” as deceptively similar to ‘Betty 
Wales” was affirmed on appeal, the evi- 
dence showing probable confusion and 
that the latter user ought to have se- 
lected a more dissimilar mark. 


Morris Kirschstein represented Gold- 
man Costume Co., petitioner, Tefft & 
Tefft and Conway P. Coe represented 
Betty Brown Co., registrant. 

First Assistant Commissioner 
nan’s opinion, in full, follows: 

This case comes on for review, on 
appeal of the registrant, Betty Brown 
Company, of the decision of the exam- 
iner of trade-mark interferences  sus- 
taining the petition of the Goldman Cos- 
ommending such mark be cancelled. 


tume Company, Inc., for the cancella- 
tion of the registrant’s mark, and rec- 

The registrant, respondent here, Betty 
Brown Company, obtained Registration 
No. 162951, issued December 26, 1922, 
March 19, 1920, of 
the mark or notation “Betty Brown” 
used on children’s and ladies’ dresses. 
Continuous use of the mark or notation 
is alleged by the respondent company 
since about May 28, 1921. 

Claims Use Since 1915. 

The petitioner claims use of the mark 
“Betty Wales’? since 1915, and sets up 
ownership-of two registrations, the first 


Kin- 


| being No. 115755, issued March 6, 1917, 


the application having been filed Octo- 
ber 5, 1916, and continuous use being 
therein alleged since the first of April, 
1915. The second registration is No. 
118652, issued September 25, 1927, on 
an application filed January 13, 1917, 
alleging use of the same mark on a 
large number of substantially all man- 
ner of men’s and women’s wearing ap- 
parel. Both marks include the words 
“Betty Wales’? and a small, fanciful 
figure. 

The goods upon which the petitioner 
and the respondent-registrant use their 
respective marks are identical, and it 
is fully established, and this is not ques- 
tioned by the appellant, that petitioner 
had been long in the field with its mark 
before respondent adopted and used the 
latter's mark. Under these conditions 
the question here to be decided is re- 
stricted to similarity of the marks with 
consequent confusion of goods or of 
their origin. 

The petitioner company has_ estab- 
lished very extensive use of its mark, 
the expenditure of large sums of money 
in advertising, somewhere near $900,- 
000, when the testimony was taken, 
and that its mark is widely known and 
constitutes a very valuable asset of its 
business. It seems fairly certain the 
respondent company was fully aware of 
these facts, including the wide use of 
petitioner's mark, when such respondent 
Under these condi- 
tions the setiled practice is that if there 
are doubts as to probable confusion in 
doubts 


| should be resolved against the new- 


comer. 
Distribution Differs. 

The respondent company has urged 
that one party sells its goods to retail- 
ers, while the other party sells directly 
to the wearers, and that, in conse- 
quence, there would be less likelihood of 
confusion than if both parties were 
dealing directly with wearers of the 
garments. 


ers exercise greater discretion in con- 


| nection with trade marks than the mem- 
bers of the purchasing public, and that | 
the former would not be deceived. Even 
| admitting all this to be true, the goods 
| of both parties reach the ultimate wear- 
ers of the apparel, who become familiar | i 


with the trade mark and, 
with their purchases, are apt to seek j 
goods bearing the same trade mark. It 
is believed the different methods of dis- 
tribution of the goods adopted by the 
respective parties would not prevent 
if such would arise, were 
both parties following the same plan 
of distribution. 

As noted by the examiner of inter- 
ferences, the pronounceable part of each 
mark has the first word ‘‘Betty” ‘in 
common. The fact must be noted that 
the first word of a notation of the char- 
is quite 
apt to be better remembered than the 
second word. ‘The character of the first 
word is such that it would be more apt 


| to lodge in the mind of a purchaser 


than the second one. Even if these 
statements are in error, the first word } 
must be deemed a prominent and im- 
portant part of each trade mark. 

The known practice among the peo- 


ple of this country to abbreviate names } 


supports the view, which is also fairly 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and E xpenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 

2,239,916 
1,562,480 
7,689,038 
: 957,663 
1,455,144 


Freight revenue ....eceeeeee 
Passenger revenue ......+.. 
Total operating revenue... 
Maintenance of way ....... 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses .... 2,504,120 
Total expenses incl. other ... 5,345,417 
Net from railroad .........- 2,343,621 
|e 550,922 
Net after taxes, etc. ........ 1,790,565 
Net after rents .........000¢ 1,117,021 
Average miles operated ..... 1,855.98 
Operating ratio .......sese06 69.5 


Michigan Central R. R. 
October 


10 Months 
1927 1926 
51,771,836 55,030,206 | 
16,857,863 18,165,077 
76,303,217 81,066,251 | 
9,079,770 9,884,965 | 
14,121,650 15,387,825 | 
2 24,737,253 25, 118,086 | 
5,827,299 52,689,825 54,943,528 | 
2,485,936 23,618,892 26,122,723 | 
530,187 5,213,717 5,181 951 | 
1,954,248 18,381,998" 20,921,219 | 
1,911,181 18,138,073 19,941,521 
1,871.52 1,855.98 1,871.32 
70.1 69.1 67.8 


1926 
663,160 
a 27, 872 


or 


ow 


SyVe 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicagzo & St.Louis Ry. 
October 
1927 
6,063,464 
1,205,874 
7,948,506 
1,046,4 
1,719,636 
2,875,393 
6,124,566 
1,823,940 
484,556 
1,338,224 
1,325,685 
2397.32 


1%1 


10 Months 
1927 1926 

57,874,679 58,608,345 | 
13,083,148 13,598,505 | 
7, 404,083 18,736,320 | 
9,309,307 9,351,690 
16, 486,628 16,598,267 | 
28,419,474 27,625,522 
59,170,362 58,391,935 
18,233,721 20,344,485 
496,870 4,609,217 | 
3,926,139 15,713,105 
15,168,914 

2,396.62 


1926 
6,424,081 
1,314,337 
8,449,114 
1,104,507 
1,719,670 
2,886,050 
6,168,728 
2,280,391 

493,313 
1,784,769 
1,752,760 

2,396.62 


79 
fo. 


24 


13,000,380 
2,397.52 
76.4 


1927 
3,742,623 
208,742 
4,210,173 
368,908 
829,194 
1,548,075 
2,709,492 
1,500,681 
223,691 
1,276,867 
1,182,947 
2,243.93 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
October 10 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
4,002,611 33,092,542 ~ 676, 239 
230,631 2,765,711 313,981 
4,512,217 38,153,228 Pn 469, 805 | 
412,283 4,237,058 4,182,161 
802,577 17,872,612 7,766,169 ! 
1,390,692 12,678,591 12,777,079 | 
2,766,584 26,536,061 26,488,337 
1,745,633 11,617,167 12,031,468 
198,573 2,078,817 2,035,378 
1,544,625 9,532,564 9,984,922 
1,812,995 8,363,877 8,521,128 
2,243.07 2,244.02 2,247.39 
61.5 69.6 


64.4 68.7 


| 
! 


The fact is noted that buy- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


BEING 
UnitepD STATES DAILy. 


Personal Services 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


LACHES: Illegal Dismissal from Government Service: 


Failure to Assert 


Rights.—Where administrator of decedent’s estate sued the United States 
to recover decedent’s salary from date of discharge to date of death, decedent 
having been employed in the Treasury Department and having been suspended 


and subsequently discharged. 


Plaintiff alleged that the dismissea! 


was illegal. 


Over five years intervened between the date of dismissal and the filing of the 


original petition in the case. 
Adm., v 
2800, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


Held, petition dismissed for laches—Richardson, 
. U. S. (Court of Claims of the’ United States).—Yearly Index Page 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentable Combination: Lubricating Apparatus.—While the fit- 

ting and the coupler in a lubricating apparatus may usefully function 
separately, when not in combination, yet when in combination all elements 
function simultaneously to produce the desired result and constitute a com- 
bination rather than an aggregation.—Bassick Mfg. Co. vy. The Ready Auto 
Supply Co. (District Court, Eastern District of New York, 1927).—Yearly In- 


dex Page 28, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Opinion of Court Need Not Describe Experiments.—It is very 
doubtful that the court is required in its opinion in a patent case to give a 


full description of experiments performed in its presence. 


Rehearing denied.— 


Byron Weston Co. v. L. L. Brown Paper Co. (District Court, District of Massa- 
chusetts: 1927) —Yearly Index Page 2800, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


TRADE MARKS: Similarity: Late Comer’s Probable Knowledge of Prior Use. 

When the earlier user of a mark has expended a large sum of money and 
its mark was widely known it seems fairly certain that the later user of a 
similar mark would be aware of these facts, hence any doubts as to similarity 
of marks are resolved against late comer.—Goldman Costume Co. v. Betty 


Brown Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents: 


Page 2800, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


1927).— Yearly Index 


TRADE MARKS: Similarity: Method of Distributing Goods.—Confusion of 

similar marks is not avoided by different methods of distributing the re- 
spective goods when the goods of both parties are likely to be demanded by 
ultimate purchaser under the trade-mark name.—Goldman Costume Co. v. 


Betty Brown Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents: 


Index Page 2800, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


TR 


1927).—Yearly 


ADE MARKS: Similarity: First Part of Name.—Mark “Betty Brown” is 


deceptively similar to “Betty Wales,” the first word of such notation being 
more likely to impress purchaser, partly because of the practice of dropping the 
latter part of a name.—Goldman Costume Co. v. Betty Brown Co. (First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2800, Col. 4 (Vol- 


ume II). 


RADE MARKS: Deceptive Similarity: Portion of Name Widely Used.—Mark 


“Betty Brown” 


is deceptively similar to “Betty Wales,” there being no such 


wide use of the work Betty as to make it public property, because registrations 
cited to show wide use were later than the established date in present con- 
troversy.—Goldman Costume Co. v. Betty Brown Co. (First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2800, Col. 4 (Volume “~~ 


Supreme Court 


The day call for the Supreme Court of the United States for December 1 
and the Journal for November 30 will be found on Page 12. 

References to articles covering arguments before the Supreme Court will 
be found under the heading “Supreme Court” in the News Summary on the 


back page. 


Court Doubts That It Is Re- 
quired to Describe Demon- 
strated Experiments. 


ByroN WESTON Co. V. 
PAPER Co., Equity 2516. DISTRICT 
Court, DistRIcT OF MASSACHUSETYS. 
The district court had previously ruled 

that defendants’ machine was so basic- 

ally different from the patented machine 
as to avoid infringement. In denying 

a petition for rehearing the court ex- 

pressed doubt that it was under duty 

to describe experiments that had been 
observed. 

The text of District Judge Morton’s 
supplementary opinion is printed in full 
text below. The principal opinion was 


supported by the evidence submitted on 
behalf of petitioner, that customers 
would, in many instances, call for the 
goods by the name “Betty,” would ask 
for a ‘‘Betty”’. dress, leaving off the 
last word of the mark. The small, fan- 
ciful figure of petitioner’s mark does 
not so overshadow the words as to make 
it unlikely the goods would be called 
for by customers as above noted. There 


1 is considerable evidence that custom- 


ers, or at least retailers who have ob- 
tained their goods from petitioner com- 
pany, designate the goods as “Betty” 


if pleased | dresses, and it seems almost certain 


| ealceaee would also designate the 


} goods in this manner. 


Confusion Probable. 

While there is no direct evidence of 
confusion in the minds of customers, 
yet there is considerable evidence tend- 
ing to establish that such confusion is 
probable. The addresses on the letters 
and the mistake: of the mail carrier 
support to some extent the view that 
confusion is likely. It is believed the 
respondent company should have 
adopted a name or a trade mark for 
its goods less likely to cause confusion 
in the mind of the public and deceive 
purchasers. 

The respondent has urged the view 
that the word “Betty”? has been so 
| widely used in trade marks as to become 
publici juris and that, this being the 
only feature of similarity between the 
marks, the petitioner should not pre- 
vail, in view of the doctrine of many 
cases, among which is that of the Pat- 
ton Paint Co. v. Sunset Paint Co., 53 
App. D. C. 348, 313 O. G. 668, and 
Loughran et al. v. Quaker City Choco- 
late and Confectionery Co., Inc., 296 
Fed. 822. 


Aside from the fact that respondent 
in its answer did not set up such a 
pleading and without considering the 
question of whether this Office should, 

this case, take judicial notice of the 
a eaitaas cited by respondent, it will 
be sufficient to note that all these reg- 
istrations are subsequent to the estab- 
lished date of adoption and use by peti- 
tioner of its mark. This fact would 
seem to distinguish this case from those 
adjudicated cases relied upon by re- 
spondent. 

The decision of the examiner of trade- 
mark interferences sustaining the peti- 
tion for the cancellation of respondent’s 
registration is affirmed. 

November 18, 1927. 


L. L. BROWN ; 


| 








| 
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| publisked in The United States Daily, 


Rehearing Is Denied | 


In Infringement Suit | 


| come into the case for the plaintiff, an 


Yearly Index Page 1129, Volume II. The 
supplementary opinion follows: 
In August, 1927, new counsel having 


informal request for rehearing was made 
by them; and in September, 1927, this 
request was formally presented to me, 
both parties being represented. 
Would Describe Experiments. 

The plaintiff’s counsel also requested 
that the opinion be amended so as to de- 
scribe the experiments made on the view, 
the principal contentions being that the 
experiments showed that the drag per- 
formed no function on normally fluid 
stock, that with such stock the stripe 


was formed on the defendant’s machine 
solely by the air pressure, and that these 
facts ought to be stated in the opinion. 

I was unable to recall the experiments 
so long afterwards with sufficient clear- 
ness to undertake a description of them; 
and if I had been able to do so, I have 
great doubt whether a full description 
of experiments performed in the pres- 
ence of the Court is required in an 
opinion. 


No Infringement Found 

After hearing both parties at some 
length I was not conscious of having 
been under any misapprehension or mis- 
take with respect to the experiments. 
They were principally valuable in en- 
abling me to visualize and clarify my 
understanding of the working of the two 
processes. 

There is no doubt that a certain 
amount of stock eddied around the drag 
on the defendant’s machine into the 
stripe portion, some of which may have 
been afterwards forced out of the stripe 
by the air pressure. In the view which 
I took of the plaintiff’s patent, this would 
not constitute infringement. The drag 
performed a_ useful function. As is 
stated in the opinion, the defendant’s 
process seems to me to be basically dif- 
ferent from that described in the patent 
in suit. 

The request for rehearing is denied. 

November 9, 1927. 


cal 
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Claim to Salary 
Dismissed Because 


Of Negligent Delay 


Recovery of Pay on Grounds 
of Illegal Discharge From 
Service Denied by Court 
of Claims. 


W. S. RICHARDSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE ESTATE OF IRENE N. RICHARDSON, 
DECEASED, V. THE UNITED States, No. 
F-405; Court OF CLAIMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The plaintiff herein sues as the admin- 
istrator of the decedent’s estate to re- 
cover defendant’s salary from the date of 
her discharge to the date of her-death. 
decedent was employed in the 
Treasury Department and was suspended 
and subsequently discharged. Plaintiff 
alleges that the dismissal was illegal, 
Over five years intervened between the 
date of the dismissal and the filing of the 
original petition in the case. The court 
dismissed the petition, holding that such 
delay constituting such laches would pre- 
vent recovery. 


Opinion of Court. 

On demurrer to the amended petition 
Judge Graham delivered the opinion of 
the court. The full text follows: 

The petition alleges that Irene N. 
Richardson, a clerk in the registrar’s of- 
fice of the Treasury Department, was il- 
legally dismissed from the position she 
held; that her removal was in violation 
of section 6 of the Act of Congress of 
August 4, 1912, 87 Stat. 555; and that 
she died on August 31, 1925. It is not 
alleged that she ever instituted any pro- 
ceedings in court to try her right to the 
office. The original petition in this case 
was filed January 18, 1927, and the 
amended petition on May 12, 1927. 


Qualified as Pharmacist. 

The averments of the petition set forth 
that she was appointed as temporary 
clerk and having passed the Civil Service 
examination for typists thereafter took 
an examination and qualified as a Gov- 
ernment pharmacist; that while acting in 
that capacity she was on Jangary 7, 
1921, without notice or reason assigned, 
suspended from duty as of January 6, 
1921, by the Acting Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue; that being called upon 
to reply to certain charges, she demanded 
a copy of the charges that she might an- 
swer thereto and be reinstated; that no 
copy of the charges was furnished her 
and that on August 25, 1921, she received 
from the Treasury Department a notice 


4 


? 


of dismissal dated January 21, 1921, in-}. + 


forming her that she “had been dis- 
missed with prejudice as of the close of 
business January 6, 1921,” because of the 
alleged charges preferred against her of 
“bribery and conspiracy to violate the 
Volstead Act.” 

Not Given Hearing. 

That no prior notice of said charges 
had ever been served upon her or her 
counsel, no hearing thereon had been had 
at which decedent had been present or 
notified with respect thereto, or at which 
she had been given an opportunity to file 
an answer; that thereafter she tried to 
secure copies of the alleged charges, but 
was unable to do so; that at the time of 
her death— August 31, 1925—she was 
and had been since August 25, 1921, a 
reisdent of the District of Columbia, and 
held herself ready at all times to per- 
form the duties of the office; that her sal- 
ary at the time of her dismissal was 
$1,800, and that plaintiff sues to recover 
her salary, $1,800, and a bonus of $240, 
from the date of her discharge to the 
date of her death. 

The act, a violation of which is relied 
upon for recovery, was passed upon and 
construed by this court in Thomas H. 
O’Neil v. the United States, 56 C. Cls. 
| 89, 95. In that case the court said: 

“The rule above quoted requires the 
appointing power when he exercises his 
right of removal to follow a. certain 
course of action. A duty i is imposed upon 
the officer, but if he ignores it and re- 
moves a person from office, his action is 
not thereby illegal, nor is the removal 
rendered void and of no effect, nor can 
the person so removed claim that he ha 
not been removed, and that he is entitl eK 
to continue in the office, to perform the 
services of the office, and to receive the 
compensation attached to it. 

“As a matter of fact, he is removed; 
he cedses to be in the service of the 
United States, and his only remedy is to 
proceed without delay in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to try his right to the 
office. This the plaintiff did not do and 
never has done.” 

The questions he¥e presented were also 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 
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Chief of Staff of Army Advocates 


Changes in System of Promotion 


Stagnation in Advancement of Officers De- 
scribed as Pressing Problem; Reorgani- 
zation Plans Being Carried Out. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


partial substitute’ for the experience 
which would be gained by long service 


with large units assembled for exercises 
over a wide and varied terrain. 

A primary mission is the development 
of leaders and staff officers for all ele- 
ments and especially the major units. 
Our outstanding commanders and admin- 
istrators of the World War were, to a 
large extent, graduates of our service- 
school system. This fact Sespeaks its 
value prior to the World War. The sys- 
tem of military education has been im- 
proved since 1920. Our service schools, 
from the basic branch schools to the 
Army War College, are, I believe, now 
unsurpassed. 

A military educational system, how- 
ever thorough, can provide only theoreti- 
cal instruction. Opportunity for practi- 
cal application of the theories mastered 
in the classroom must be afforded the 
officer, who, in time of war, will be 
charged with the gravest of all responsi- 
bilities—leadership of men in battle. It 
is with this necessity in mind that the 
‘War Department endeavors to afford op- 
portunity for field exercises of large 
bodies of troops of all arms in time of 
peace. 


Maneuvers Conducted 


In Texas by Division 

Valuable and profitable exercises and 
maneuvers were conducted at San An- 
tonio, Tex., in May, 1927. In these there 
participated the entire Second Division, 
a part of the First Cavalry Brigade, and 
201 planes of the Air Corps. These exer- 
cises permitted not only the assemblage 
of a comparatively large body of ground 
troops, but also the largest concentra- 
tion of tactical units of the Air Corps 
which has been effected since the World 
War. For the first time since 1918 all 
types of air units were placed under one 
commander and given opportunity ac- 
tually to function as a combat arm of 
the great combat team. It was our first 
attempt to demonstrate, through actual 
practice, that our theories as to the 
proper command relations between Army 
air units and other arms were feasible 
from the standpoints of both the Air 
Corps commander and the commander of 
ground troops. 

In the latter part of the same month 
the Army and Navy conducted a joint 
exercise off the New England Coast. 
There was stressed in this exercise the 
employment of communication, aircraft, 
and antiaircraft instalaltions by both 
land and sea forces. As has been the 
case with all combined exercises of the 
Army and Navy held in recent years, 
the May maneuvers proved most success- 
ful and instructive. We have been for- 
tunate in recent years to be able to hold 
such exercises with the Navy. There 
results a steady improvement in mutual 
cooperation toward solution of com- 
mon problems. 

Other important practical exercises 
during the fiscal year were the maneu- 
vers of the command and communica- 
tion units of the First Division at Camp 
Dix, N .J., and the Air Corps demon- 


strations which preceded the San An- 


tonio combined maneuvers at Fort Riley, 
Kans.; Fort Sill, Okla., and Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. In the. demonstrations at 
Fort Benning there participated 12 at- 
tack, 4 pursuit, and 4 bombardment 
planes. Included were special demon- 
strations of the use of attack aviation 
for the benefit of the Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery 
Boards, which are now studying the de- 
fensive measures to be taken against 
attack from the air. 

Throughout the fiscal year experi- 
mental exercises were conducted by 
many branches of the service in the 
movement of troops by motor transpor- 
tation. These exercises were conducted 
in conjunction with field maneuvers and 
in the practice marches of units. They 
will be continued during the fiscal year 
1928, in order to afford the personnel 
lof the Army practical instruction in the 
rapid movement of troops by means of 
motorized transportation, and for the 
purpose of gaining information which 
may result in any necessary changes in 
organiaztion and tactical doctrine. 

In May, 1927, the President, by Execu- 
tive order, increased the soldier’s ration 
allowance to a point where, after July 1, 
1927, his standard of living would be ma- 
terially improved. This measure, without 
question, is one of the most important 
enacted on behalf of the enlisted man of 
the Regular Army since the World War. 
Decrease Is Shown 


In Desertion Rate 

The desertion rate, which in recent 
years had reached a most discouraging 
figure, has shown the past fiscal year, 
a decided and encouraging decrease. 
Moreover, the rate of reenlistment of sol- 
diers upon the expiration of term of 
service has shown a further gain until 
it has now reached approximately 64 per 
cent and is approaching that of the pre- 
war period. 

The advantage of a high rate of reen- 
listments among the personnel of a small 
voluntary military establishment is obvi- 
ous. The smaller the trunover the greater 
the efficiency of the individual and thus 
of the collective effectiveness of the 
Army. When the Regdlar Arniy, in 1920, 
had an authorized strength of 280,000 
enlisted men the problem of reelistment 
was not especially pressing. In fact, the 
War Department derived considerable 
satisfaction from the return to civil life, 
after short periods of service, of men 
who had bettered themselves for civil oc- 
cupations by military instruction and 
military education. 

The problem is now different. The 
reenlistment of a soldier effects a sav- 
ing not only financial in nature but in 
the time and effort which must be con- 


largely reenlisted not only makes for a 
more efficient Army, but also is far more 
competent to afford effective instruction 
to the civilian elements of our national 
defense. 

At the present time officers in junior 
grades are faced with the prospect of al- 
most indefinite service with little if any 
promotion. This prospective stagnation 
in promotion is one of the most acute 
problems with which the War Depart- 
ment is faced. The solution is most dif- 
ficult. It has been the object of in- 
tensive study during the past fiscal year. 
No solution will prove fully satisfactory 
to all. 

However, it is hoped that from the 
studies and fina] recommendations of the 
War Department there may be evolved 
a promotion system which, upon enact- 
ment into law by Congress, will assure 
reasonable advancement in grade to the 
individual and at the same time serve the 
best interests of the Government, 


Progress Made in Training 
Of National Guard 


National Guard: The policy of concen- 
trating upon the training of small units 
such as tke companies, troops, and bat- 
teries, and the requirements placed upon 
commanding officers of National Guard 
units for the preparation of their own 
programs and schedules have contributed 
largely to the progress made in the in- 
struction of National Guard units during 
the past year. 

In armory training more attention has 
been directed to the necessity of prepara- 
tion for camp training by completing 
preliminary marksmanship instruction. 
This has permitted National Guard troops 
to complete range practice within two 
days after arrival in camps, thus pre- 
serving a maximum portion of the camp 
period for field training. 

The full effectiveness of the National 
Guard is somewhat handicapped by the 
very considerable annual turnover of 
enlisted personnel, a problem which also 
has confronted the Regular Army since 
the World War. 

Those units of the National Guard 
located in States and communities where 
public opinion and support react most 
favorably are, in general, the organiza- 
tions of the greatest degree of stability. 
I believe that this question of turnover 
of enlisted personnel will become less 
pressing as the increased importance 
of the National Guard as an element of 
our first line of defense becomes more 
fully recognized by local communities. 

Organized Reserves: The essential 


; training need of the Organized Reserves 


is unit instruction. The value of the 
Organized Reserves, as differentiated 
from the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is that 
this dlement of the Army of the United 
States comprises definite organizations, 
from. the division down to the company, 
battery, troop, and air flight, allocated 
to specified localities. 

Were training afforded to officers of 
the Organized Reserves solely as indi- 
viduals, the value of this component of 
the Army of the United States as an or- 
ganized body—would be problematical. 
The factors which, in the past, have af- 
fected adversely the unit training of 
the Organized Reserves are several in 
number. In the first place, since re- 
serve officers are affordéd comparatively 
little opportunity for active training, it 
is essential that such instruction be ex- 
tremely practical—with especial stress 
on the actual command and leadership 
of troops. 


Regular Army Units 
Depleted in Strength 


However, the units of the Regular 
Army, upon which regiments of the Or- 
ganized Reserves have been superim- 
posed for instructional purposes, are so 
depleted in strength that little oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of command of 
‘actual units can be afforded each indi- 
vidual. 

The unit training of the Organized 
Reserves also has been materially han- 
dicapped because the officers assigned 
to units have not generally accepted 
training with their own organizations— 
attendance in many cases being less than 
50 per cent of the assigned strength. 
This has resulted in the practice of at- 
taching other reserve officers in order 
to fill.the active training quota of units. 
Such practice, while of some advantage 
to the individual, has not been of com- 
mensurate benefit to unit efficiency. 

The ideal Organized Reserve estab- 
lishment would be that in which all offi- 
cers assigned to units contemplated for 
eatly mobilization are available for ac- 
tive duty training in peace with their 
own organizations. Experience has in- 
dicated that the number of officers avail- 
able who will accept active duty training 
furnishes a limitation as to the number 
of units which can be organized in peace 
time. - 

The War Department during the past 
fiscal year issued a revision of the regu- 
lations governing the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. In brief, these regulations con- 
template the assignment to units of all 
reserve officers who qualify for such as- 
signment. Officers who are willing to 
devote some time to military prepara- 
tion will be so assigned, arid the remain- 
ing officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
will be ineligible for assignment. They 
will be available, after the outbreak of 
hostilities, for such purposaes as their 
quaifications indicate them to be best 
suited. These revised regulations will 
eventually provide the Army of the 
United States with an Organized Re- 
serve comprising units to which are as- 
signed only those officers who through 
peace-time preparation are available for 
immediate service upon mobilization. In 


| addition, there will be provided a pool 
sumed on the basic military instruction | 


of officers composed of those who are 


of the recruit. A soldier personnel | not able to take active training, but who 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


“HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Federal System of Surveying Effects Savings 
Of Millions of Dollars to Land Owners of Nation 


Topic 27—Public Lands and Reclamation 


Seventh Article—Surve ying The Public Land. 


In these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. Groups of articles have 
under the following topics: 
Foreign Relations, Education, 


a Topical Sur- 


been published 
Public Health, 
Finance, Con- 


the United States. 


servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 


ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National: Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 


ture, Fisheries, Mines and 
Weather. The present group d 
Lands and Reclamation. 


By Frank M. Joh 


Supervisor of Surveys, Gener 


HE inhabitant of that part of the Nation which 


once constituted the pub 


activities involve or relate to land transactions, 


little dreams perhaps as h 
ploys in the conduct of his busin 


comprehensive form of description used by the Govern- 


ment in designating the subdivisi 
areas, that he is enjoying the uses 


most thorough and effective system of land identifica- 
tion ever devised by man—the rectangular system of 


surveying the public lands. 


Nor is he perhaps conscious of the beauty and con- 
sistency of the scientific aspects of that system, nor 
fully cognizant of its economic efficiency, which has 


saved untold millions of dollars to 
public-land States by precluding 
such litigation over boundartes as i 


original States; nor in all probability has he ever given 


the history of its origin and devel 
a passing thought. 
» *x* * * 
HORTLY after the signing of 
Independence, Congress adopted 
provision for the giving of bountie 


at that time the general Government had not acquired 
a public domain) to the officers and soldiers of the 
Continental Army who should. serve throughout the 
A few months before the peace of Paris, or in 
June, 1783, and prior to the disbandment of the Army, 
283 officers thereof petitioned Congress to grant them 
the bounty lands that had been previously voted them 


war. 


and requested permission to make 
a contiguous body in the country 
gheny Mountains between the Oh 
Erie. 


Claim to this area, which was 


northwest territory and which was of very indefinite 


form and extent, had been reling 
eral States in favor of the Federal 


permanent title to it with definite limits was finally 


Minerals, and 
cals with Public 


the Continental Congress minister to France to assist 
Franklin and Adams in negotiating commercial treaties 
with European countries, and shortly thereafter left 
He, therefore, took no further part 
in the discussions of this question. 


* a od 


HE responsibility of guiding the pending legisla- 
tion to enactment into law, to which there was con- 
siderable opposition, appears to have fallen to William 
Grayson, Delegate to the Continental Congress from 
Virginiay who, on April 14, 1785, reported out of com- 
mittee a new ordinance which 


closely followed in 


principle the one written by Jefferson, but which modi- 


nson, 


al Land Office. thereof. 


lic domain, whose 
e complacently em- 
ess the simple and States. 
ons of its western 
and benefits of the 


fied in some respects a few of the minor provisions 


The most important of these amendments, as far as 
the surveying feature was concerned, was a reduction 
in the size of theh township from 10 to 7 miles square 
and the appointment of a Geographer of the United 
Also for the first time in the record of this 
legislation Grayson’s report employed the words “town- 
ship” and “section.” 


Finally, after several weeks of earnest debate and 


bitter contention between the advocates of survey and 


land-owners in the 
the possibility of 
$s so common in the 
on May 20,1785. 
opment so much as 


the Declaration of 
resolutions making 
s in land (although 


their selections in 
west of the Alle- 
io River and Lake 


location by fixed system and those who adhered to the 
older principle of indiscriminate location, the bill was 
amended to provide for a six-mile square township in 


lieu of one of seven miles square and for “lots” to be 
protracted on paper instead of “sections” to be estab- 
lished on the ground, and in this form it became a law 


ee 


THs then, the famous ordinance of 1785, with its 

bare provision for the survey of six-mile squares 
called townships, with its lack of reference to scientific 
methods of procedure, or thought of comprehensive 
coordination, crude, immature, and indefinite, but strong 
and clear-cut in purpose and exhibiting in every line 
the authentic proofs of the validity and vitality of the 
new democracy, was the origin by law of the rectangu- 
lar system of surveying the public lands. 


In this form the system was launched on the public 
domain in what is now the State of Ohio; first, on the 
lands applied for by the soldiers of the Revolution— 
the first petitioners of record for a public-land survey— 
and by the many other legitimate claimants of the time. 


Large tracts already had been designated, among them 
the United States military lands, the Connecticut Re- 


then known as the 


uished by the sev- 
Government, whose 
procedure. 


confirmed by the treaty of 1783, by which Great Brit- 


ain abandoned claim to all territory 


of north latitude east of the Mississippi River. 


The statesmen of that day were 
possibilities of this rich region as 


revenue and power and they immediately set about 
formulating plans for its exploration, survey, and settle- 
The question was as to policy and methods. 


ment. 


* * * 


N May 7, 1784, a committee of the Continental Con- 
gress composed of Thomas Jefferson of Virginia,chair- 
man, Hugh Williamson of North Carolina, David Howell 


of Rhode Island, Elbridge Gerry of 


Jacob Read of South Carolina, reported “an ordinance 


north of 31 degrees 


keenly alive to the 


sources of national or 


therefrom. 


Massachusetts, and 


for ascertaining the mode of locating and disposing 


of lands in the western territory and for other purposes 
This ordinance, which evidently 
had been prepared with the greatest care, was wholly 
in Jefferson’s handwriting and there is every reason 
to believe that he was its sole author. 
report which related to surveys made provision for 
the division of the public lands into “hundreds” of 
10 geographical miles square and those again into lots 


therein mentioned.” 


That part of ihe 


of one mile square each, to be numbered from 1 to 100 


and all lines to be laid out on the ground in the cardinal 


directions. 


It so happened that several weeks after this ordi- 
nance was reported, Jefferson was commissioned by 


Copyright, 


will be available for assignment upon 
the declaration of war. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Since 
the date of its reorganization under the 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
as revised in 1920, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps has produced approxi- 
mately 29,500 graduates, the great ma- 
jority of whom were eligible for even- 
tual commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. During the school year 1926- 
27 there were 5,891 graduates of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, this be- 
ing the largest annual increment at- 
tained since the World War. 


Officers Training Corps 
Has Graduated 29,500 


The production of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is not, as yet, balanced 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the several branches of the service. 
There is notably a shortage in the avail- 
ability of Field Artillery graduates. As 
a result of the War Department policy 
of placing no limitation upon the enroll- 
ment in Field Artillery units, there has 
been a steady improvement in this situ- 
ation. 

Collegiate education does much to pte- 
pare youths. for future leadership in 
political, professional, and business life. 
It follows that such education, supple- 
mented by military instruction, is of the 
utmost value in the preparation for serv- 


serve, the Ohio Company’s purchase, the Virginia 
military lands, etc. 
of these areas was urgent, and little time was devoted 
to the working out of a uniform system of technical 


The necessity for the early survey 


 & 


T will be recalied that the ordinance made no provi- 

sion for correction for convergency of meridians, or 
for disposing of excess or deficiency of measurements, 
for primary control, except that Ellicott’s Line, 
which was the boundary, between Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, should serve as the initial reference meridian, 
and that the first latitudinal line should be run west 
These were not base, lines and principal 
meridians as we understand them today. 
was intended that such questions were to be left for 
solution in the field, or perhaps in the heat of debate 
they were overlooked, or, as seems more probable, 
their importance in the proposed scheme of survey was 
not understood at that time. 


Possibly it 


At any rate each surveyor, while observing in gen- 
eral the requirements of the law, seems to have used 
his own judgment in many matters of lesser importance. 
Hutchins’, the Chief Geographer’s, scheme of lotting 
was not universally followed nor was it finally adopted. 
The system was new and its field far flung. The sur- 
veying organization had not yet gathered its strength 
or formulated a definite policy of technical practice. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of December 2 


Frank M. Johnson, Su- 


pervisor of Surveys, General Land Office, De- 


1927, 


ice, in the time of the Nation’s need, of 
those upon whom we must depend to re- 
place those commissioned officers, vete- 
rans of the World War, whose potential 
war-time services become less available 
to the Nation with passing years. The 


maintenance of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Organized Reserves on 
an effective scale would be an impossi- 
bility were it not for the existence of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
This corps fills an essential and vital 
need in our national defense system. 

At the close of the school year 1926-27 
the total enrollment in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps was 108,957. The 
enrollment in senior units was 70,809 and 
in junior units 38,148. Altogether 322 
units were in operation at 223 educational 
institutions at the close of the school 
year. 

The effectiveness of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps continues to in- 
crease, due in a large measure to the fine 
cupport and interest accorded by the au- 
thorities of the institutions where such 
units are maintained. The patriotic in- 
terest in this work is reflected by edu- 
cators, both in the progress of existing 
units anc in the number of applications 
received by the War Department for new 
units. 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps: 
During the summer of 1926 citizens’ mil- 


partment of the Interior, 
discussion of surveying of public lands. 


will continue his 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


itary training- camps were successfully 
operated in the nine corps areas, includ- 
ing one camp in Porto Rico, with a total 
enrollment of 34,194. Further decentral- 
ization of citizen’s military training 
camps in 1926 was productive of satis- 
factory results. The number of posts at 
which training was conducted was in- 
creased by 10 to a total of 50. 


This policy has had the effect of re- 
ducing mileage costs and has served 
partially to offset the gradual increase 
in per capita cost, because of depletion 
of war stocks, The number of applica- 
tions for enrollment in the citizens’ mil- 
itary training camps to be held in the 
summer of 1927 by June 30 had reached 
a figure which indicated the ever-in- 
creasing popularity of this form of vol- 
untary military training under Federal 
auspices. 

Conclusion: To summarize, the work of 
the Army during the past fiscal year 
has been directed primarily to a further 
development of the _ reorganizatiunal 
measures required by the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. 

In each element of the Army of the 
United States there has been noted a 
gradual progress toward the attainment 
of the desired peace-time effectiveness. 
The improved proficiency of each com- 
ponent has resulted, in turn, in the in- 
creased effectiveness of the entire Army 
of the United States, 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Atherton, Mrs. Gertrude Franklin (Horn). 
California, an intimate history. _ Rev. 
and enl, 356 p. N. Y., Boni, TT east 
(de la 

Trial of 


Adelaide Blanche 
1855—defendant. 
Bartlett, edited by Sir John 

(Notable British trials.) 402 
Edinburgh, W. Hodge & Co., 
27-23460 


Bartlett, Mrs. 
Tremoille) 
Adelaide 
Hall, bart. 
p., ports. 
1927. 

Byrne, Henry Edward. Byrne : 
dictation and business forms. 8th ed. 
177 p. Dallas, Byrne pub., aye waste 

Cambridge. University. Library. ... Rules 
for the catalogues of printed books, maps 
& music. 77 numb. 1. Cambridge, ‘The 
University press, 1927. 27-23444 


Clemens, William Montgomery. — = | 
re | 


South Carolina marriage records, 
the earliest colonial days to tent 
‘ar. 295 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. Lb 
erent: 7 2723467 


civil 


Covarrubias, Miguel. , Wi 
a preface by Ralph Barton and an intro- 
duction by Frank Crowninshield. 4 1. 
56 pl N. Y. Knopf, a dium tame 

5th cent? . Fra ‘ 
ey by H. N. Randle. (Prize pub- 
lication fund, vol. 1x.) 93 Dp. London, 
Roval Asiatic society, 1926. 27-23314 

Dodge, Raymond. . Elementary condi- 
tions of human variability; a study 
the variation of successive responses to 
similar stimuli, at different levels of the 
cerebro-spinal system of a human sub- 
ject. (Columbia university ... Publica- 

On «-. n- 
fund for physical research, no. 10.) 107 
P.O Xp Columbia university press, 
1927. 3434 

Eames, Wilberforce. A bibiography 0 
tain John Smith. 48 p. N. Y 


Walter Burton. aot ead 
young people, evangelistic an inspira-~ 
tonal. Pond p. Phil, H. M. Shelley, 
927. 27-2323 
cordy, Wilbur Fisk. History of the l nited 
States, illustrated in black and white and 
color from photographs, maps, and 
paintings of historic importance. _ 603 p. 
N. ¥., Scribner, 1927. ; 27-23469 
Hallock, Grace T. After the rain; 
ness customs of children in many Jands, 
by Grace T. Hallock... introduction by 
c.-E. A. Winslow .. - 
Rogers and Harold Smith. 96 D- N. Y. 
City School department, Cleanliness in- 
stitute, 1927. 27-23294 
Heaton, Trevor Braby. The human body. 
(Simple guide series.) 200 D., illus. N. 
Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-23436 
Hill, Howard Copeland. Roosevelt and the 
Caribbean. 232 p. Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago press, 1927. ’ 27-23466 
Joffe, Moris Howard. Bread baking. 123 p. 
Akron, O., The Colonial salt co., 1927. 
‘ ‘ 27-23433 
Kelsey, Francis Willey. Excavations at 
Carthage, 1925; a preliminary report. 51 

p,. illus. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1926. nl 
: 27-17633 
Lauterpacht, Hersh. Private law sources 
and analogies of international law (with 
special reference to international arbi- 
tration) by H. Lauterpacht. (Contribu- 
tions to international law and — 
acy 26 p. London, Longmans, 1927. 
macy.) 326 p. I reset 
Lectures on the biologic aspects of colloid 
and physiologic chemistry; @ series of 
lectures given at the Mayo foundation 
and the universities of Minnesota, lowa, 
Washington (St. Louis), and the Des 
Moines academy of medicine, lowa, 1925- 
1926... (Mayo foundation lectures.) 
244 p. illus. Phila., W. B. Saunders, 
1927. 27-23435 
Lockridge, Ross Franklin. George Rogers 
Clark, pioneer hero of the Old North- 
west. 210 p., illus. N. Y., World book 
co., 1927. '  27-23470 
The London mercury. The Mercury book; 
being selections from volumes 1 & 11 of 
the London mercury, made by H. C. M. 
309 p., illus. London, Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1926. 27-23501 


Greenway, 


Army Orders 


Issued November 29. 

First Lieut. Philip M. McRae, Infantry, 
Washington, D. C.; name removed from 
detached officers’ list effective upon relief 
from present duties. 

Col. Dennis P. Quinlan, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, detailed for duty 
with Organized Reserves of Third Corps 
Area and assigned to duty with 2nd 
Squadron, 306th Cavalry, Washington, D. 
C., in addition to other duties. 

First Lieut. Anthony F. Jaumann, Quar- 
termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
dyty, and directed to report for training 
at Chicago quartermaster depot, Chicago, 
Il 


Capt. Roy N. Hagerty, Infantry, relieved 
from detail as instructor Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard, St. Paul, Minn., and assigned 
to duty with Infantry, Philippine Depart- 
ment. 5 

Capt. Emmett R. Colpin, Infantry, relieved 
from assignment in office of Chief, Military 
Bureau, and assigned to duty with Infantry, 
Philippine Department. 5 

Capt. Clarence E. Brand, Coast Artillery 
Corps, granted leave of absence for one 
month. 

Capt. Reuben L. Fain, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from’ assignment at Eighth 
Corps General Depot, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., and assigned to duty in office of Quar- 
termaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Warrant Officer Henry J. Pearl, headquar- 
ters Third Corps Area; order of November 
22 revoked. 

Maj. Adelno Gibson, Chemical Warfare 
Service, assigned to duty at headquarters 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
upon completion of tour of foreign service. 

Maj. Arnold D. Tuttle, Medical Corps, 
detailed as liaison officer between War De- 
partment and American Red Cross national 
headquarters, in addition to other duties 
im office of Surgeon General, Washington, 
D. C., vice Col. James M. Phalen, Medical 
Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur J. Lynch, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, now on duty at New York gen- 
eral depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., detailed for 
duty with Organized Reserves of. Second 
Corps Area and assigned to'duty with IV 
Army Train, in addition to other duties, 


relieving Lieut. Col. DeCamp Hall, Quarter- | 
| 


master Corps. 
Col. David John Markey, 
Corps (Infantry Reserves), granted leave 
of absence for one month and two days. 
First Lieut. William Oscar French, jr., 
Medical Corps; 
accepted. 


8S. S. Arizona; to Naval Attache 
Embassy, Santiago, Chile. 

Lieut. Leslie E. Gehres, uncompleted por- 
tion desp. ors. Nov. 8, 1927, revoked; to 
duty involving flying with V. fF. Sqd. 1B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Batile Flt. 

Lieut. Delwyn Hyatt, det. U. §. 
Dermut; to U. 8. 8S. Kidder. 
Ens. Robert H. Keliher, 

Altar; to U. S. S. MeDermut. 

Ens. Gerald D. Zurmuehlen, ors. Sept. 9, 

1927, modified. To U. S. 8. Moody. 


American 


Lieut. Comdr. Albert G. Wenzell (M. C.), | 
det. 12th Nav. Dist.; to Nav. Hosp., Parris 


Island, S. C. 


Lieut. Frederick Budwig (M. C.), relieved | 


all active duty; to home. 


Pay Clk. Frederick J. Scheel, det. Navy. 
Mil- | 


Res. Lab., Bellevue, D,.C.; to U. S. 8S. 
waukee. 

Ch. Mach. 
Sandyiper; to U. 8. S. Vestal. 

Ch, Pay Clk. William James Murphy, det. 


U. S. S. Milwaukee; to continue treatment, : 


Nav, Hosp, N. % 


practical | 


Negro drawings, with | 


of | 


. of the Ernest Kempton Adams | 


cleanli- | 


illustrated by Lou | 


Morison, Stanley. A review of recent typog- 
raphy in England, the United States, 
France & Germany. 62 p., illus. Lon- 
don, The Fleuron, 1927. 27-23440 

North, Nelson Luther. Real estate titles 
and conveyancing, by... and De Witt 
Van Buren... 719 p. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1927. 27-23457 

Ridder, Andre Henri Pierre de. Art in 
Greece, by...and W. Deonna... 
(The history of civilization. - Pre-history 
and antiquity.) 375 pi, illus. London, 
K. Paul, 1927. 27-23474 

Rutter, Frank Vane Phipson. The old mas- 
ters. (Hodder and Stoughton's people’s 
library.) 248 p., illus. N. Y., Doran, 
1926, 27-23475 

Smither, Effie B. Gregg medi..1 shorthand 
manual. 191 p. N. Y., Gregg, 1927. 

27-23429 

Taylor, Roger Kirkbride. The vapor pres- 

sures of potassium nitrate solutions at 
20 degrees C.,.. (Thesis (pH. p.)— 
Johns Hopkins university, 1923. Re- 
printed from an article by J: CG. W. 
Frazef, B. F. Lovelace, and R. K. Taylor, 
published in the Journal of physical 
chemistry, - vol. xxx, Dee, 1926.) p. 
L1669]-1677. Ithaca, N. Y., 1926. 

27-23437 

Watkinson library of reference, Hartford. 
Books on Spain and Spanish literature 
in the Watkinson library, 15 p. Hart- 
ford, Case, 1927. 27-23441 

Wolfe, Humbert. Kensington gardens. 81 p. 
N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-26972 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1927. Price, 5 cents. 

Annual Report of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to the Congress of the United 
States for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1927. Price, 5 cents. [27-277381 | 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry for the Year ended June 30, 
1927, to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 12-382] 

Report of the Chief of Biological Survey for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1927, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. [Agr. 12-378] 

Annual Report of the Supervising Inspect- 
ing General, Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1927, to the Secretary of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. [8-9657 } 

Report of the Antomologist, Department of 





General Staff 


resignation of commission | 


Agriculture, for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1927. Price, 5 cents. [8-9985 | 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States, January- 
March, 1925. Price, $2.25. [8-30656] 
Instructions Relative to Heat Insulations. 
Issued by the Bureau of Engineering, 
Navy Department. Price, 5 cents. 
27-27732 ] 
Electrolysis Testing By Burton McCollum 
and K. H. Logan, Electrical Engineers. 
Technologic Papers of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 355. Price, 30 cents. 
(27-277331 
Flying Cadets of the Air Corps. Prepared 
under the direction of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army. Price, 25 cents. 
{27-27734] 
Parasites of the Pink Bollworm in Hawaii. 
By H. F. Willard, Entomologist, Division 
of Tropical and Subtropical Plant Insects, 
Bureau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture. Technical Bulletin Ne, 19. 
Price, 5 cents. {Agr. 27-782] 
Cooking Beef According to the Cut. Leaflet 
o. 17, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
D cents. (Agr. 27-781] 
Supplementary List of Publications Issued 
by the Library of Congress Since Octo- 
ber, 1927. November, 1927, Free at the 
Library. [6-35005] 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, 
Federal Horticultural Board, Department 
of Agriculture, July-September, 1927. Free 
at the Department. . [Agr. 14-883] 
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—PACKING 
—SHIPPING & 
—STORAGE 


Our facilities are sec- 
ond to none—our rep- 
utation rests on dem- 
onstrated ability to 
give 100% service. 


Phone Main 6900 
for estimates 


Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 


920-922 E Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Makers Defend ~ 


_ the member firms of the"Exchange. | 


The. Weekly Index 
Is published in every’ Monday i8sue. The page 
© reference: used is‘ the Yearly Index Number 


hich is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Base Prices on 
Abrasive Paper 


ederal Trade Commission Is 
old Purpose Is for. Elimi- 
nation of” Wasteful 
Cataloguing. 


A-base price list, as-used by members 
of the Abrasive Paper and\Cloth Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, constitutes an act 
toward the elimination. of competition 
and toward maintenance..of uniform 

. prices, in‘violation of Section 5 of the ~ 
Féderal Trade Commission: Act, coungel 
for the Commission “contended» Novem- 
ber 30, in a final. argument before the 
Commission. 

Use of the list did not, tend, to, abol- 
ish competition, counsel. for the Ex; 
change maintained, as the members,were 
in no way coerced to adopt prices, which 
was left to each member’s. discretion. 

List Used to Cut. Waste.” 
The manufacture and-sale of- abrasive 


materials. make ;up a highly technical | 


. industry, involving: thousands of articles “ 
. and prices, acording to the respondents’ 
counsel. The »base_ price list, it .was 
claimed, .was used entirely. for ,eliminat- 
ing “wasteful” cataloguing ‘of thousands 
of items ‘and listing their priées. 
Counsel for.the Commission stated that 
the base price. list in- question is simi- * 
lar to that. involved in the “Pittsburgh ° 
Plus” case. He charged that it computed 
the cost. of producing and delivering, in- . 
cluding freigh tariffs,.for each pound 
of product for,all the firms, regardless 
of their geographical Jocation_or their 
proximity to, suppliesor to customers; 
Functioning of the list,,he said, served 
to destroy the cost completition between 


Conspiracy Charged. 
As further -prdofef a’ “conspiracy” 
to eliminate competition. on the part of 





the’ respondents, counsel for the Com- 
mission offered testimony. to the effect 


. that the organization had «supplemented 


its base pwice list by rules relative to 
- methods of computing prices, that it had 


* maintained uniformity of discounts which 


were to be granted by the firms to va- 
rious customers; ‘that it’ operated an | 
agent-jobber agreement, ‘whereby. no 
member, firm was. to solicit business 
‘of or sell to any jobber who was acting 
as agent for another member firm; and, 
finally, that the Exchange ~had—pooled 
the garnet abrasive business, so as not | 
. to produce any more crude garnet. than 
‘ could be sold at a satisfactory profit by 
members of the organization. i 
Counsel for the Commission said that | 
after the matter of base price lists had | 
come ‘before the courts, on various oc- 


‘ casions, the Exhange had amended*® its 


by-laws so as to prohibit’the sales data | 
‘ by the members. He alleges, however, | 
that while the practice of exchanging in- | 
formation through the agency of.the dr- 
ganization. had been discontinued, the | 
members coritinued to carry on individual | 
exchanges. a 

Pa Practice Discontinued. 

This. practice was discontinued in facet, 
according to counsel for the respondents, | 
and is not being revived by -individual 
members. .The principal activity of the 

» Exchange, following 1921, he added, has | 
Been that of standardization of a highly 
technical industry, and has had no con- 
nection with the elimination of competi- 
tion. - 

The .supplementary. instruétions for 
computing prices, given to members with 
the base price list, according to counsel, 
dealt only with additidnal items ‘not in- | 
cluded in the base price list, and was in } 
no,way obligatory. Likewise, he said, 
while the lists of discounts were uniform, 
théir adoption was left entirely to the 
discretion of each member. “He denied 
that there was any agreement prohibit- 
ing. the soliciting of business of jobbers | 
acting as agents for other members. 

The Commission stated orally at the | 
close of the argument that it would take | 
the majter. under advisement. | 

The Commission alleges that the or- 
ganjzation represents 90 per cent of the 
industry. : 

Members of Exchange. 

The members of the exchange who are 
made respondents in the case are:, John 
As“ Manning, E. B. Ober, J. S. Frazee, | 
Eulalia. Fs McNally, individually and. as 
president, vice president, treasurer and 

‘ secretary; respectively, of the exchange, | 

with headquarters in, New York City: | 
Hérman Behr and Company, Inc., New | 

‘ York; Manning: Abrasive Company, Inc., 

iTroy, N. -Y.; Minnesota Mining and 

‘Manufacturing Company, St. Paul; 

tAmerican Glue Company, Boston; The 

}Carborundum ‘Company, Niagara FaUs,.| 

iN. Y.;«United States Sand Paper Com- 
spany, Williamsport, Pa.; Baeder; Adam- | 
fson Company, , Philadelphia; Wausau | 

j Abrasives Company, Wausau,. Wis.; Ar- 

}motr and Company, trading as Armour 

; Sand Paper Works, Chicago; H. H. Bar- 

j ten and Sen Company, Inc., - Philadel- 

j Phia. * 


Is Planned for Ontario 

A new broadcasting station is planned 
yat Hamilton, Ontario, by the Maple Leaf 
Radio Co., Ltd.,. organized recently for 
that purpose, according to a report from 
the Consul at Hamilton, Richard F. | 
Boyce; made public by the Department | 
of Commerce. ; 
The project is reported supported by | 
Hamilton radio dealers and other firms | 
who wish to advertise their products by | 
radio. The wave length of the | 





Station will ke 340.7 meters, and the 
call letters CHML. 
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Aeronautics 


Western® Canada Airways success- 
maintain freight and passenger 
schedule’ to mining section of northern 


Manitoba. Page 1, Col. 4 


War Department reports on strides 
in advancement of aviation during six 
which Maj. Gen: Patrick has 

, 3 Chief of Army’ Air Corps. 
ee Page 1, Col. 4 
works in Germany experi- 
h new fuel gas for air- 
benizine. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Zeppelin» 
menting wit ; 
ships to\do away with 


> 
Agriculture 
" Department of Agriculture surveys 
world production .of six principal 
crops—wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 


otatoes. 
and p ' Page 9, Col. 3 


Annual. report of Chief of Office of 
Experiment Stations, Department of 


‘iculture- 
_ Page 1, Col. 2 


1, neice alvsi arkets for | 3 , 
Daily price analysis - ee ae | last week, favoring cotton picking. 


farm product Ss 


Weekly weather and crop: bulletin. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Continuation of decision’ of District | 


Court, New -York,’holding patents for 
lubricating s¥Stems .as‘valid, and sup- 
plying ef fittings and other accessories 
as contributory. infringement. 
sick Mfg., Co. v. Ready 


y Co.) 
wy Page 10, Col. 1 


Banking-Finance 


Supreme Court of the United: States | 


| Electrical Industry 


hears arguments involving assessment 
of. tax by Iowa County upon shares 
of stock in bank. (| 
tional Bank of Council Bluffs, etc., et 


Validity of Montana ‘tax on bank 
the Supreme Court of the 
States (Miles City national banks v. 
Custer Co-) ; 
; Page 4, Col. 7 
Wholesale and, retail sales continue 
to show decline in New York Federal 
Reserve District, while retail collec- 
tions improve. 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 
Only $163,000;000 ef Second Liberty | 


Bonds out of $3,100,000,000 outstand- 
ing in March were still existent No- 
vember 29. 
Page 7, Coi..7 
Court, of Claims allow tax deduction 
for depreciation in value of German 
(Rosskam et al. v. U. S.)} 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Department of State will not-oppose 
Ameriean loans to Soviet Russia for 
purchase of American-made goods. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weeldly review of rediscounts and di- 
rect leans to November 19 as reported 
by Fedéral Farm Loan Board. 
‘ Page 7, Col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 


reasuny- 


marks, 


Page 7 | 


Wat Department invites bids .for 


$200,000 of bonds of Ponce, Porto Rico. | 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Foreign exchange rates. 
= 


Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


of Congress. 


Pwhlications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Claims 


, . 
Seé Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 10. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Coal 
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test¢ to determine possibility of the 


| wool markets. 


Page 9 | 





(Bas-. | 
Auto Sup-*| 
| ported parts. 


| from Canada by Customs Court. 


(Commercial Na- | 
| $4,000,000,000. ° 
Page 4, Col. 5 | 


| Foodstuff s 


stock is argued in ‘three cases before | 
United | 


| bill being considered by Chilean. Con- 


| purchase of American-made goods. 


| Insular Possessions 


Nex books received at the Library | 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


; / ron Weston Co. v. 
Bureau of Mines issues study of | 


WASHINGTON, 


Indexed 


use of oils produced from oil shale, 


| lignite and sub-bituminous coal. 


Page 8, Col. 3 
Commerce-Trade 


Mexico to provide uniform 
duty on bananas. 


export 


; Page 8, Col. 7 
Sales of export associations increased 
in 1926 over 1924 and 1925. 
Page 1, Col,.3 
Weekly index of business chart by 
the Department of Commerce. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


| Corporations 


District. Court, Kentucky, holds de- 


| ficiency assessment made against cor- 
(U. | 


| receives arguments 


poration after dissolution is void. 


| S. v. Lam.) 


} and pdtatoes. 
¥ 


h kets. 
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Cotton 


Daily price analysis of cotton and | 
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Weather abnormally warm during 
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by Groups and Classifications 


Deceptive similarity held to result 
from trade marks used on women’s 
dresses,¢{Goldman,Costume Co. v. Betty 
Brown @o.) 


. e 
Milling 
Department of Agriculture surveys 
world production of  six\ principal ' 
crops—wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 


- Page 10, Col. 4 


| Page 9, Col. 3 
— price analysis of grain mar- 


Page 9 


\M unicipal Gov't 


Supreme Court of the United States 
as to right of 
municipality to engage in gasoline 
business. (Standard Oil Co. v. City of 
Lincoln,) 


Page 2, Col. 3 


National Defense 


War Department reports on strides 


| in advancement of aviation during six 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 10. 


| Army 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Customs 


meters. made for export from. im- 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Duty lowered on boneless salted meat 


Page 1, Cok. 3 


Investment in British electrical indus- 
try increased in last year to about 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Daily price analysis of markets for 
farm products. 
Page 9 


Foreign Affairs 


Increased consular fees proposed in 


gress. 
Page 8, Col. 6 

Department of State will not oppose 
American loans to Seviet Russia for 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Forestry 
Section of giant sequoi tree shows 
bectles bored into trees 1.200 years ago. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of ‘the United States. 3s 
Page 3 


9 ° “B 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Frank M. Johnson, Supervisor of 
Survets, General Land Office, describes 
the work over which he has super- 
vision. : 


years in which Maj. Gen. Patrick has 
served as Chief of Army Air Corps. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Annugl report of Chief of Staff of | penses of New York Central, Chicago, 


| Rock Island & Pacific, and Great North- 


views system of promotions 
é establishment. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


personnel of 


and progress of military 
7 


Ordets issued to the 


| the Waw:Department. 
Drawback of duty allowed on taxi- | 


| the Navy Department. 


| Oil 


Suprenje Court of the United States | 





Page 11, CokB 


Inland Waterways 


Two Senators and executives of two 
railroads urge House Committee for | 
Federal action for control of floods. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


War Department invites bids for 
$200,000 of bonds of Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Insurance 





Weekly mortality statistics. | 
Page 2, Col. 6 | 
Manufacturers 
Supplementary opinion by District | 
Court, Mass., denying rehearing to | 
paped manufacturer in patent case. (By | 
L. L. Brown Paper | 

Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 | 


| municipality 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 


Orders issued to the personnel of 


receives* arguments as to right of 

to engage in gasoline 

business. (Standard Oil Co. v. City of 
Lincoln.) 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Bureau of Mines issues study of 

tests tofdetermine possibility of the 


; use of soils. produced from oil shale, | 


lignite and sub-bituminous coal. 
£ Page 8, Col. 3 
Bids for the sale of all royalty cas- 
inghead-gasoline produced from Naval 


Petroleum Reserve No. 1, at Elk Hills, | 


Calif., have been invited. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Packers 


Eleven livestock dealers lose regis- 


| tration for failure to furnish bonds as 


required in”Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Daily price analysis of meat and 
livestock markets. 
Page 9 


| Patents 


Wee Special Index and Law Digest | 
-on Page 10. 


Prohibition 

Court of Claims dismisses claim for 
salary of Treasury worker dismissed 
for alleged violation of prohibition laws, 
because of negligent delay in asserting 
rights. (Richardson v. U. S.) 


Page 10, Col. 7 | 


Public Buildings 


Employes Compensation Commission 


declares Government does not observe | 


standards of safety set up by State 
laws and that Federal buildings are 
lacking in provisions against accident. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Goiter incipency said to be disappear- 


| ing in Cincinnati schools. 
Page 3, Col. 3 | 


Weekly mortality statistics. 


Page 2, Col. 6 


| Public Lands 


F.sank M. Johnson, Supervisor of 
Surveys, General Land Office, describes 
the work over which he has super- 
vision, 

Page 11, Col. 3 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 
| road authorized to assume liability with | 
| respect to $4,500,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 





mixtures for 


Radio 


New radio broadcasting station plan- 
ned for Hamilton, Canada. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


. 
Railroads 
Validity of Texas law providing for 
safety grade crossing devices is argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States.. (International-Great Northern 
R. R. Co. v. Texas). 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Schedules suspended proposing to 
increase commodity rates on mineral 
livestock feeding from 
South Pacific points to Eastern destina- 
tions. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
Hearing on application of Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railroad to 
acquire properties of Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway, pursuant 
to reorganization plan. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
October statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Michigan Central, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Pere Marquette railways. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


October statistics of revenues and ex- 


arn railways. 

_ Page 4, Col. 1 
October statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. 

Louis-San Francisco, and 
Burlington & Quincy railways. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
New, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 


trust certificates. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 
To- | 
peka & Santa Fe ask authority to ac- | 


Southern Pacific and Atchison, 

quire control of Petaluma & Santa Rosa 

Railroad, an electric line in California. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Detroit & Ironton Railroad is given 

extension of time within which it may 

issue $7,500,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds. 

« Page 7, Col. 5 

October statistics of revenues and 

expenses of Louisville & Nashville and 

Chicago & Alton Railways. 

; Page 6, Col. 1 

Oral argument on New York Central 

protest against tentative valuation of 
lines. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Michigan Central Railroad makes ap- 

plication for extension of lease of De- 


| troit Manufacturers Railroad. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Two Senators and executives of two 
railroads urge House Committee for 
Federal action for control of floods. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad sells gold- 
bond issue to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Retail Trade 


Wholesale and retail sales continue | 
to show decline in New York Federal | 


Reserve District, while retail collec- 
tions improve. 


| : Page 7, Col. 2 | 
| Shipping Weather 


Shipping Board issues specifications | 


describing shipping services out of 
three Pacific coast ports to South Seas 
and Asia destinations, offered for sale. 
Page 6, Col. 2 

Shipping Board | hears arguments 


-against Boston port appeal for equali- 


zation of differential rates from interior 
points to ports in Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments involving assessment 
of tax by Iowa County upon shares 
of stock in bank. (Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Council Bluffs, etc., et 
al., v. Burke, etc., et al.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Validity of Texas law providing for 


safety grade crossing devices is argued 


Chicago, | 





of equipment 





\ Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. (International-Great Northern 
R. R. Co. v. Texas). 


Page 4, Col, 4° 


Validity of Montana tax on bank 
stock is argued in three cases before 


the Supreme Court of the United ° 


States (Miles City national banks v. 
Custer Co.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Supreme Court of the United States 
receives arguments as to™right of 
municipality to engage in gasoline 
business. (Standard Oil Co. v. City of 
Lincoln.) 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for Decem- 
ber 1. 
Page 12 
Chief Justice of the United States 
discusses progress of litigation with 
President. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Taxation 


Secretary Mellon proposes postpone- 
ment of discussion of greater tax cut, 
as urged by United States Chamber 
of Commerce, declaring supplemental 
statement adds nothing substantial to 
argument. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments involving assessment 
of tax by Iowa County upon shares 
of stock in bank. (Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Council Bluffs, etc., et 
al., v. Burke, etc., et al.) 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Validity of Montana tax on bank 
stock is argued in three cases before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Miles City national banks v. 
Custer Co.) 

Page 4, Col. 7 
tax reduction, to 


Conservation in 


| avoid possibility of Treasury deficit ad- 


vocated by Rep. Tilson, majority leader 


| in House. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Rep. Garner voices minority view on 


} tax reduction, 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Calendar of Board of Tax Appeals, 
to December 6. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Sce Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Textiles 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 9 
Wool consumption statistics for Oc- 
tober. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 10. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission hears 
arguments in trdde practice hearing for 
abrasives industry. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 12, Col. 1 


December weather forecasts by 
Weather Bureau. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale and retail sales continue 
to show decline in New York Federal 
Reserve District, while. retail collec- 


| tions improve. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Wool 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 
Page 9 
Wool consumption statistics for Oc- 
tober. 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 





sa, Ch3 ; Saek | that it was his opinion that inasmuch 
Boston Shippers Seek | as the distance from Boston to the Eu- | 
Lower Rates to Europe | ropean continent was not so great as | 
it was from other Atlantic ports, Bos- 
ton should be given a preferential ocean 
| rate to equalize the better rates on rail 
cargoes afforded the other ports. 
Substantiating the arguments of the 
Boston representatives, were George F. 
| Feeney, Traffic Manager of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., New York port authority; Ed- 
gar E. Clark, of the New York Produce 
Exchange; and W. H. Chandler, of the 
Merchants Association of New York. 
All three requested that if the new dif- 


[Continued from Page 1,} 
arranged on the same basis. He declared 
that it costs $800 more to run an 8,000 
ton ship from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to Europe than it does from Bos- 
ton and that the distance from Boston 
is a day and a half shorter. 

Edgar J. Rich, General Counsel for 
the Agsociated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, ‘told the board that he merely 
wantéd to go on record, not to demand 


. 7 ‘ sc ae 
legal vights on onan. aes 7 a a ferential was accorded to Boston that the 
tional 4nterest for sound policy. { . : 

er: < “ene Mana ati ware of New York and Portland like- 

Andrew J. Peters, former 7 oo | wise should be recognized because of 
Boston, and President of the onan their shorter ocean routes to Europe, and 
Chamber of Commerce, declared that " their similar position in the matter of 
was gpfair to deprive Boston of its nor- rail freight rights. Mr. Feeney declared | 
mal flow of trade on account of artificial that shipping exports from Portland had | 
rate structures to the advantage of rival | dropped 60 per cent since 1923 or from! 
portsg He reviewed the decline ip Boston | g¢5° o99 to $266,00 in 1926 because of 
oceanstrade since the new case -differen- preferential differentials afforded other 
tials went into effect following the World ports 
War. , - R.,_ E. Lee Marshall, attorney for the 
Mr! Peters explained that prior to the’ | 4_xport and Import Bureau of Baltimore, 
war the ocean rate structure for all At- | jn opposing the arguments of Boston, 
lantiqg ports was equal, but that after | New York and Portland, declared the 
the war the rail rates were changed in | trouble with Beston was _ not the differ- 

| 





favor,of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Nor- | ential rate in eftect but that it was “suf- 
folk, With consequent loss of business to ; fering from commercial enemia.” De- 
Bostén. claring that he had no quarrel with Bos- 

Former Governor Channing H. Cox, | ton, he said that that port “didn’t see the 
Vice President of the First Na- 





now 


| Investigation 


real vause” ot its loss in ocean traffic. |'al 


of “certain 


Suspend Proposed Rates 
For Mineral Mixtures 


By an order entered November 30 in 
and Suspension Docket 
No, 3022, the Interstate Comerce Com- 
mission suspended from December 1, 
1927, until July 1, 1928, the operation 
schedules as published in 
Supplemefit No. 11 to Agent H. G. Toll’s 
Tariff I. G. C. No. 1191. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the present commodity rates on 
mineral mixtures for livestock feeding, 
carloads, from South Pacific Coast points 
to Eastern destinations. 
ef Baltimore to Europe, than from New 
York because of the terminal charges 
involved. 

Others appearing before the Board 
who testified against granting Boston, 
New York and Portland lower ocean 
rates were Judge C. C. McChord, coun- 


| sel for the Philadelphia Board of Trade; 
| George W. Edmonds, former member 


of Congress, representing the Philadel- 
phia Bourse; and H. J. Wagner, counsel 
for the Norfolk Port Commission. They 
contended that ‘the Shipping Board 
should give thorough consideration to 
the petition of Boston before granting 
its application, pointing out that if a 
lower ocean.rate was given Boston simi- 
lar changes would have to be applied to 
freight moving from the 


tional Bank of Boston, told the Board, He said that it cost more to ship byway, ‘States to all ports*of the world. 


United | 








Weather Favors 
Picking of Cotton 
And Crop Growth 


Warmth Generally Opens 
Ranges and Leaves Wheat ' 
Unprotected by 
Snow. 


[Continued from Page 9.J 

| at the same time the disappearance of 
the snow cover left grain fields unpro- 
tected. From the Rocky Mountains west- 
ward the warm weather was generally 
favorable. Heavy rains and melting «-@ 
snows in the mountains of the Pacific 
Northwest, however, resulted in high 
water in rivers and creeks, which did 
some harm to roads and bridges. In 
California the cooler weather was favor- 
able, with frost damage unimportant. 

Small grains.—The mild, moist weather 
which prevailed quite generally through- 
out Central and Northern States from 
the eastern Great Plains eastward made 
splendid growing conditions for wheat 
and other fall crops, and satisfactory ad- 
vance was reported with condition good to 
excellent nearly everywhere. 

Farther west, however, including the 
eastern portions of the Rocky Mountain 
States and the western portions of the 
Great Plains, it is .tiil too dry and the 
wheat crop made poor progress, particu- 
larly in western Kansas and some ad- 
| joining districts. It continued too dry 
also in the west Gulf area and in the 
Southeast, but in the lower Mississippi 
Valley favorable advance was reported. 
| West of the Rocky Mountains the wheat 
crop maintains its generally satisfactory 
condition, the weather in the Pacific 
Northwest being especiaily favorable. 

Corn.—In the more eastern States 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
northward, and also in the area lying 
north of the Ohio River, as well as in, 
much of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
frequent showers or thawing’ weather 
made corn fields too soft for operations 
| and husking made slow progress; in this 
area corn needs drying weather. Else- 
where, husking made good advance un- 
der favorable weather conditions, espe- 
cially in the Great Plains and Southwest, 
| where the weather was unusually favor- 
abie. t . 

Cotton Picking Advances. }* q 

Cotton.—The mild, dry weather in all 
portions of the Cotton Belt made condi- 
tions excellent for field work and pick- 
ing the remaining cotton crop made good 
advance. Harvest, in general, willbe 
completed much earlier than usual. In 
Oklahoma practically all cotton has been 
picked in the eastern portion of the State, 
and probably 90 per cent has been gath- 
ered in the west. A little top crop is 
still being harvested in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. 

Miscellaneous Crops. Moisture is 
needed over most. of the Southern States 
from southeastern New Mexico eastward 
to the Atlantic Coast and condition of 
pastures and ranges in this area varfes 
from poor to fair. The unseasonably 
warm weather in most sections of ‘the 
Ohio Valley caused marked growth of 
clover and meadows, while pastures were 
favored generally in the East. 

Melting snow reopened ranges -in 
northern Rocky Mountain districts~and 
the winter range was open generally 
in Wyoming. Ranges were improved in 
Utah and Arizona and in other western 
areas their condition was good. Live- 
stock are generally good, with little feéd- 
ing necessary thus far. 

Moisture is needed in the South for 
growing vegetation, but winter truck, 
as a rule, made mostly fair progress. 
Tobacco is casing well in Wisconsin, but 
stripping is awaiting colder weather. The 
mild, dry conditions were excellent. for 
sugar cane harvest in Louisiana, with 
the crop generally showing heavy ton- 
nage and high quality. : 

Sugar beet harvest is practically com 
pleted in all sections. Citrus trees are 
wilting on the uplands of Florida and 
fruit is maturing slowly due to warmth; 
cool weather was favorable in California 
with rapid coloring reported. 





Claim to Salary Dismissed , 
Because of Negligent Delay 


of the 
Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments on four cases 
on November 30. One case was _ sub- 


mitted on the printed briefs. Five at- 
torneys were admitted to practice. 

The full text of the Journal and the 
Day Call for December 1 follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. s 

Frank. Andrade, of Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Maxwell N. McDowell, of Washington, 
D. C.; and John C. Crawley, of New York 
City, were admitted to practice. 

No. 600. Frank Nigro v. The United 
States of America. Case reassigned for 
argument on January 9, 1928, on motion 
of Mr, Alfred A. Wheat in that behalf. 

No. 104. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company of Texas, petitioner, v. 
J. M. King. Submitted by Mr. Alex- 
ander H. McKnight, Mr. Joseph M. Bry- 
son and Mr, Charles 0, Huff for the peti- 


JOURNAL 


tioner, and by Mr. C. A. Davies for the 
respondent. 

No. 91. Standard Oil Company and 
Claude E. Shamp, plaintiffs in error, v. 
City of Lincoln, Frank C. Zehrung, John 
Wright, et al. Argument continued by 
Mr. L. A. Flansburg for the plaintiffs 
in error. The Court declined to hear 
further argument. 

No. 93. Ffancis Powers, as Adminis- 
trator of the estate of Ann Powers, de- 
ceased, and Maurice Powers, plaintiffs 
in error, v. Joseph Komposh. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Hugh H. Obear 
for the plaintiffs in error. The Court 
declined to hear further argument. 

No. 95. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway Company, 
appellant, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica and J. E. Dering Coal Company. Ar- 
gued by Mr. George E. Gillespie for the 
appellant, by Mr. Blackburn Esterline 
for the United States, and by Mr. Patrick 
J. Farrell for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Nov 97. Josephine Stipeich v. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Chester I. Long for Stip- 
eich, and Mr. F. E. Roland for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. } 

Adjourned until December 1 at 12 
o’clock, when the day call will be as fol- 
lows: Nos. 99, 100, 102, 103, 105, 106, 
109, 112, 113, and 114, 





[Continued from Page 10.] 
passed upon in the following cases: 
Nicholas v. United States, 257 U. S. 71; 
Norris v. United States, Id. 77; Eberlein 
v. United States, Id, 82; Arant v. United 
States, 55 C. Cls. 327, and Myers v., 
United States, 272 U. S. 52. 

As heretofore stated, plaintiff was sus- 
pended from office on January 7, 1921, 
and dismissed on July 21, 1921, and she 
died on March 31, 1925, never having in- 
stituted any proceedings inthe courts to 
vindicate her right to the office during 
the three years and eight months she 
lived after her dismissal. This has been 
held to be such laches as would bar a re- 
covery. See Nicholas v. United States, 
supra, where failure to proceed in three 
years was held to be laches. In the Nor- 
ris case, supra, a failure on the part of 
plaintiff to assert his rights for a period 
of a little over 11 months was held to be 
lack of exercise of reasonable diligence, 
and in the case of Morse v. United States, 
59 C. Cls. 139, 155, plaintiff’s deiay for 13 
months before filing his petition in this 
‘court was held to be laches. 

In this case over five years intervened 
between the date of dismissal and the 
filing of the original petition in this 
court. j : 

The demurrer should be sustained and 
the petition dismissed, and it is so 
ordered. 

Chief Justice Campbell, and Judges 
Moss and Booth concur. Judge Hay was 
absent. 

November 7, 1927. 





